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as could be expected i in a Case by its nature 


; the king; with regard to the manner oi 
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» persuade him suddenly to the opposite course. 
- in addition to these presumptions. is the po- 


Fes iusael states as follows. 
‘before this, couid be accomplished to his own} 


‘ in. his service. 


“gave him this positive advice, to submit him- vi 
self to the house of peers, and.that actens bervane 


.saw his ap 
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FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FOR 


APRIL 1823. 


Ant. XX. —The Life of Francis Bacon, Lord 
© Chancellor of England. By Mr. Mallet.— 
‘A new edition. London, 1822. 


[ConTInuED. ] 


As tis is a matter of great moment in the 
eharatter of the chaacellor, it is important to 
ask on what authority_it is asserted. ‘This, 
is, upon the whole, less_indubitable than 
could be wished, though perhaps as clear 


secret and coniideitia!. Lord Bacon himself, 
in some of his ieliers, intimates. that he fell 


wt sicrifice, though not with suflicient dis-| 


Amcinvess. of itself’ to justify the ‘broad state- 
‘ment we have quoted at length from Maliett. 
' His solemn request to the lords to be heard 
‘m his defence, and his repeated assuratces 


aking it, are much more conclusive. that 
Wt gence was exerted over him to 


sitive testimony of bushel, a person in the 
service of lord Bacon at the time, afid who ru- 
ined himself, by engaging in the working 
6} some nunes, upon pretence of following 
what he called lerd Lacon’s philosophical 
theory. la aewerk calied Mineral Prosecus 
tons, in the appeadix, iy. a piece called the 
Abridzement oj Bacon’s Philosophical Theo- 


tude when his enemies were to give fire, if he 
|lid not plead for  hiniself, yet such was his 
obedience to him from whom he had his live 
ig, that he resolved his majesty’s. will should 


with these words :-* Those that will strike at 
your chaneellor, it is much to be feared, wiil 
strike at. your crown, and ‘wished, as he was 
then the first, so he might be the las t of sacri- 
tices”? ¢ 

Such is the account of Bushely When we 
consider the circumstances of the tase, the 
known temper of, the commons, the unac- 
couatable change in lord Bacon’s determina- 
tion, wit) respect to bis defence; the hints in 
his own letters ; the relation in whic h Bushe}) 
stood to lord Bacon at the. tific, ‘and tte air 
of minute accuracy. whichemarks this account 
descendiug to fhe words uliered by the 
chancellor, we are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that this account is the true-one. ~ We 
think; moreover, that it js probable pate the 
passage in lord” Bacon’s letter to the king. 
misdated April 20; that. it was not till ates 
ihe charge had been exhibited at length to 
the chance!ior, by tie committee of the lords, 
inthe recess of the house; that the chancellor 
recerved orders noi to stand on his defence, 
iis probable that Buckingham waited tosee 
wiat the charge shoud contig abelore he 
advised conclusively to the steps olbe pursu- 
ed, as it would be obviously impossible to) 
tell how dangerous the trial was likely to be to 
binself, till he ia seen the specifications agains! 
the chancellor. 








content, there ardse such conplaints against 
his iordship,.and the then favorite at court, 
that for same days put the king to this querey 
whether he. should permit the tavorite of his 
atiection, or the oracie of his council, to sink 
Whereupon his lordship: was|| 
sent for by the king, who alter some discourse 


princely word) he would then restore hin 
again, if, they (jatheir honors) should not be 
sensible of his merits. Now, though my lord 
rouchlog ruin, aod told his majes- 
~ lithhe bo; pe peaeetercy | in a multi- 


ee ~~ 





ty there: 
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‘Your majesty can: bear me witness, that 
at ny dast'so “comfortable access. | did not so 
much @s move yourmajesty (by your absolute 
power of pardo ©or oiberwise) | totake iy 
cause into ‘you 3 , and to interpose be- 
well ‘the sent 
if not pe 
but per. 


majesty. 


ro the house. * But pow 
Fee oo ee poke vole 
enlem, you 
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be his only law, and. so took leave of him 
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or, aud couceive to be urging, the he 
do, what we have” ‘maintaine | was compul- 
sorily forced on”Bacon. .1t was the chancel- 









lors wish, when. he found: € was not to ve 
permitted to defend himsel!, to have the king”* 
interpose, a event the lords from’c 


to a senteneé, f was the cage a 
other hahd, that the chancellor should make» 
confession, be sentenced, and pardoned. 
‘This was the course accordingly epee, a 
Parliament met after the, recess, on the twen~ 
ity-fourth of Aprily and “their committee te AL 
ported a charge, with-twenty -eight en a 
tions, against the chancellor, t the same. which 
had’ been already communica | 6a 
soon as the charges were read, the’ 
afterwards! Charles 1. ‘arose and ‘pr 
lictter fi the llor, and its he 
municated by the prince’ is confirmati 
ihe opinion, that this course. was pursu 
command of the king... We have net egal Mar 
willing to omit any part of this letter, whieh . Stee 
iar its beanty and pathos deserves to be nad 
by all who would make themselves acquainted 
with the-steres of eloquence contained iy our 
latiguage. - 
‘ May it please your lordaliips : : I shall teil 
bly crave at your lordsbips’ hands a 2s ie 
interpretation of that which 4 shall Mi ae 
for words that come fror Wasted'Spirits and — 
an oppressed mind ate more sate in betag 
posiied inva noble construction, than ii b 
circled-withany reserr cd pe porte, 3 
This being Bae acd as’ | -hopé ob 
iw the nature of a protection | or bs all. 
[shall now make tuto the. spot of that w 
with Fshajl at this tire. trouble y« 
a very strange entrance: for iy" Lota 
state of as great afflict?On as] think a otal "4 


man can endure, honor ren we life, Is 


begin with the Act 

things ee est ee 

| Pie first'is,-that: lerestier | 

ofa jadgee or magistrate shall Bee 
ion of guiltiness,~‘which,’ 

beginning of a gc 
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_ tendeth to the purging’of the courts. of justice 
and reducing them to their true honor and 
splendor. And in these two points, God is 
my witness, that,-though it be my fortune to 
he the anvil ‘whereupon these good effects are 
beaten and wrought, Itake no smal! comfort. 

* But to pass fromthe motions of my heart, 
whereof God is only judge, to the merits of 
yy Cause; whereof your lordships are judges 
under God, and his lieutenant ; I} do under- 
stand there hath heretofore beeu’ expected of 
me some justification. and therefore I have 
ehosen one only justification; instead of all 
other, one of the justifications of Job : for af- 
ter thie clear submission and confession’ which 
Feshall now make your lordships, I hope l 

\ May say, and justify, with Job, } have not hid 
my sin as did Adam, nor concealed my faults 
in my bosom. This is the only a 
which I will use;. it resteth, there that 

‘without disguise I-do ingenuously confess and 
acknowledge, that having understood the par- 
ticulars of the charge, not formally from the 
house, but enough to inform my conscience 
and memory, | find matter sufficient and full 
both to move me to desert the defenve, and 
to move your lordships to condemn and cén- 
sure me. Neither will ‘1 trouble your lord- 
ships by singling those particulars which I 
think may be easiest'answered. Quid te ex- 
| Cie oy juval spins de pluribus una? Neither 

1] prompt your lordships to observe upon 
the proofs where they come not home, or 
the scruples touching the credit of the wib 
nesses ; neither will! represent*to your lord- 
' ships hdw far a defence might in divers things 
‘exSenuate the offence in respect of the time or 

“mtanner-of the gift, orthe like circumstances ; 
but only leave those things to spring out of 
our own noble thoughts. and observations of 

. ee evidence and examination. themselves, 

“charitably to wind about the particulars of 
the charge here\and there, as.God shall put 

* you in mind and -to submit myself wholly to 

your pity and grace. 
_* And now that | have spoken to your lord- 
“ships as judges, I shall say a few words to you 
as peers and prelates, humbly commending 
my causetoyour noble minds andmagnanimous 
= ee ae 

>. Your lordships. are no simple judges but 

parliamentary judges. You have-a farther ex- 
tent of arbitrary power than other judges; and 

: ae vaal lordships be: not tied by the ordina- 

. By course of courts or ‘precedents. ia points 

Be of strictiiess and. severity, much less are you 

in points.of mercy and mitigation.. And yet 
ye fee any thing, which I shall move, might be 

“ contrary to your honorable and worthy end 

a “ee introduce a reformation, 1 should not seek 
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inate | t beseech you. give me leave to} 
ou sastory. ‘Titus Manlius 
‘h inai’s hfe for giving <a against the 
¢ - of his. general. Not maay y 
severity was. pursued: by ~| 
eee dictator, against Quintus 
being upon. the point to bel! 


the intércession of some prin- 














iwill be pleased to’ behold your chief pattern, 


Whereupoo Livy makes this grave and gra- 
cious, observation: Neque minus firmata est 
disciplina militari¢periculo Quinti Maximi, 
quam miserabili supplicio Titi Manli, the 
distipline of war was was no less established 
by the questioning of Quintus Maximus, than} 
by the punishing of Titus Manlius. And the 
same reason.is of the reformation of justice; 
for the questioning men of eminent place hath 
the same terror, though not the same rigor; 
with the punishment. 

‘But my case stayeth not there; for my 
humble.desire is, that his majesty would take 
ithe seal into bis hands, which is a great down- 
fall, and may serve, hope, in itself, for an 
expiation of my errors. 

‘ Therefore, if mercy and mitivation be in 
your pewers,.and do no way cross your noble 
ends, why should I not hope of your lordships 
favour and commisseration? Your lordships 


the king, our sovereign, of most incomparable 
clementy. aad whose heart is inscrutable for 
wisdom and goodness. Your lordships will 
remember, that there sat not, these two hund- 

red years before, a prince in your house, and 
never such a prince, whose presence deserves 
to be made memorable by records and acts 
mixt of mercy and justice. Yourselves, either 
nobles (and compassionever beats in the veins 
of noble blood) or reverend prelates, who 
are the sérvants of him that would not break 
the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. 
You all sit upon a high*stage, and therefore ||t 
cannot but be more sensible of the changes of 
the world, and of the fall of any of high place. 

‘ Neither will your lordships forget, that 
there are vitia temporis aswell as vitia-homi- 
nis ; and that the beginning of reformations 
hath the contrary powers of the pool of Be- 
thesda, for that had strength to cure only bim 
that is first cast in ; and for my part I wish it 
may stay there and go no further. 

‘Lastly, I assure myself your lordships 
have a noble feeling of me as amember of 
your own body; and one thingthere was, that, 
in this very session, had some taste of your 
loving affections, which | hope was nota 
lightoing before death, but rather a spark of 
that grace, which now -in conclusion will 
more appear. 

* * And, therefore, my humble suit unto your 
lordships is, that my penitent submission may 
be my sentence ; and-the loss of the seal my 
pupishment, and that your lordships will spare 
my farther sentence ; but-recommend me to 
his majesty’s grace and pardon for all that «is 
assed. God’s Holy Spirit be among you.— —| 
our lordships’ ao servantand supplicant, | 
Fran. St. Albans, Cane? 


Notwithstanding the submissive tone. of 


under which it was presented, the lords, were 


not satisfied... . They. directed a copy. of the} 


ticular bribe or corruption. 


| 


‘closes the confession: 
this address, and the powerfui patronage, |} 


. 2 —— 
‘Ist. His lordship confesseth Ot any par. 


Ss 
“2d. Nor sheweth how his lordship hear@§ the 
the charge thereof. ney 
‘3d. The confession such as it is, is afterwardg§ sub 
extenuated in the same submission. And® me 
therefore the lords have sent him a particular ‘ 
of the charge, and do expect his answer, to§ ing 
the same with all convenient expedition.’ yo 
The lord chancellor sent back for a reply§ yo 
to this message, ‘ that he would return an an est 
swer with all convenient speed.’ ma 
It would appear from the second of the.ex. | the 
ceptions stated by the lords. that they were§ Jor 
dissatisfied with the communication of the ar.’ gr 
ticles, which had been made to the lord chan-§ ars 
cellor during the recess. At any rate, on the ye 
following day, we perceive in’ their doings,| co 
symptoms of growing impatience, as they sent§ thi 
him werd again, By Mr. Baron Denham, ‘and§ pr 
the attorney general, that * the Lords having se 
received a doubtful answer unto the ~—a m 
their lordships sent him yesterday ; thereforg§ sa’ 
they now send to him again to know of his iD %& 
lordship directly and presently, whether his§ $b 
lordship will make his confession or stand on. bl 
his defence.’ ‘To this peremptory message§ ce 
the lord chancellor replied by the same mes fhe 
sengers, ‘that he will make no manfer of dey Ww 
fence to the charge, but meaneth to acknow-§  W 
ledge corruption, and to maké a particular ie 
confession to every point; ‘and after that, an 
humble submission ; but humbly craves libers| ce 
, that where the charge is more full than he” 
finds the truth of the fact, he may make a des) a. 
claration of the truth in such particulars, th the} 
charge being brief and Containing not all cir J OF 


cumstances.’ The same messengers were sent § - 
back to the lord chancellor by the lords, to “ah 
let him know, ‘ that their lordships have granh |. 
ed him until Monday the thirteenth of Apri i 
by ten in the morning, to send such coufess 
sion and sabmission as his lordships imient 
to make.’ . i 
Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth of April me 










FT 
the unfortunate chancellor sent in a paper tog 
the Lords, which is given at length in they} 
state trials, making particular confession of ae 


each of the twenty-eight articles, but extenu= 
ating most of them, by way either of showing, 
that the value of the-alleged bribes was over- 
rated, or that no cause was pending, or that 
they had been received by his servants with-| 

‘out his knowledge, .or that they were bo: | 
fide loans or ordinary security. © The length) 
ofthe document forbids our: transcribing it, 
and. the five articles we have copied: from: it 
above, will‘enable our readers to judge of its 
manner. Having gone througb.with his 

iplies to the specifications, the chancellor thug 
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‘ This declaration I have made to youl # 
lordships witha sincere mind, humbly craving 
that if there be any mistake your lotdships 











-|icharge without the proofs to.be sentto, thellw 
chancellor, with. this message : 








@pal pemens of othe ena, was, cons 





Reaheniestons: for three. cAusea, 


at 


‘That:the lord: chancellor’s confession. is. liate any thing ;, for I do now again. conte: ’ 
not failyset down by his lordship i in the said |jthat in the points charged upon me, tone 


eg de it to want of memory, and pot 
any desire of mine to obscure. truth or pals 








they should be faifen as ; myself have decis 


is » ‘ And so fearing | have troubled your lord- 


ity | On the first branch of the inquiry they have 


‘  ‘quiry, so various have: beeu the results of ex- 
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them. there is a, sind deal of corruption and 
neglect, for which I am heartily sorry, and 
subinit myself to the judgment, grace, and 
mercy of the court. 

‘ For extenuation, | will use none concern- 
ing the matters themselves ; only itmay please 
your lordships out of your ‘nobleness to cast 
your eyes of compassion upon my person and 
estate. 1 was never noted for an avaricious 
man, and the Apostle saith ‘ covetousness.is 
the root of all evil.’”’ I hope also that your 
lordships do the rather find me ina state of 
grace, for that in all these. particulars there 
are few. or none, that are not almost two 
years old; whereas those that have a habit of 
‘corruption-do commonly wax worse. So 
that it hath pleased God to prepare me by 

| precedent degrees of amendment to! my pre- 
seat penitency ; ; and for my estate it is sO 
mean and poor, as my care is now chiefly to 
satisfy my debts. 


ships too long, | shall conclude with an hum- 
ble suit unto you, that if your lordships pro- 
ceed to sentence, your sentence may not be 
heavy to my ruin, but gracious, and mixed 
with mercy; and not only so, but that you 
would be noble intercessors for me to his ma- 
jesty likewise for his grace and favour. Your 

rdships’ most humble servant and suppli- 

Fra. St.. Albans, Canc’ 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


AGRICULTURE. 


- From the 2d Volume of the Memoirs of. the 
a Board of Agriculture. 
OF THE DAIRY. 


From Armstrone’s Practical Farmer. 


The business of the dairy, besides its con- 
D Bicxion with the subject of the Jast chapter, is 
ft too important in itself to be omitted ina a 
© professed treatise on Agriculture. We shal 
therefore, consign what we have to say upon 
“it, to the present section. A few preliminary 
. observations may be proper. 
Milk is the well known basis of all the ope- 
rations of the dairy. Few things have more’ 
engaged. the attention» of chemists. Boyle, 
Boerhave, Hoffman and. Macquer, all the old} 
school and many of the new, * have employed 
themselves in detecting its Constituent parts, 
~and in establishing their several proportions. 


ae 





sufficiently’ succeeded, and. we accordingly 
know, that this. very important fluid is princi- 
- pally composed of an oily matter, of curd, of! 
an essential salt, called sugar of milk and of 
serum. Bayt onthe other ‘branch of the en- 


 periments:made on the milk of different ani- 
mals; and of the same animal at different 
tames, that it continues to be the. reproach 
of chemistry; and we have now before us the 
acknowledgement. of M. Perthuys,. of. the’ 
French Institute, that “to determine these 








* Haller, Brisson, Dey eux, Parmentier and 
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proportions with the necessary exactness is 
imposstble,’” Fortunately, however, the pride 
of science is more affected‘ by this failure, 
than the interests of agriculture. 

Milk, is reducible to twe species; that of 
ruminating animals, and that of animals which 
do not ruminate. Milk of the first description, 
abounds in cream and in. cutd: that of the 
other, in. sugar and whey ; and it is on. this 
distinction that the milk of cows, sheep. and 
goats Is principally employed for ‘the purpe: 
ses of the dairy, while that, of mares and,asses 
is, with similar propriety, yielded to the ser- 
vice of medicine.t 

Observation has shown, that this’ secretion 
is much influenced by. circum stances of wea- 
ther, of aliment and of age. A stermy day les- 
snes its quantity and alters its quality ; bad or 
deficient food has a similar bit greater effect, 
and the fact is well known, that very young 
and very old cows give poor milk. Mild 
weather, onthe other hand; promotes the sel 
cretion, and soft nourishing aliments, easy of} 
digestion and in suflicient quantity, make_ it 
redundant. 

A fact established by the labours of Messrs. 
Deyeux and Parmentier, and long. before 
known by the dairy maid, is, that the milk 
first drawn is serous; that that. which suc- 
ceeds is less so, and that what are commonly 
called strippings, are nearly all cream. 

Having premised these facts, we proceed 
to the business of butter-making—-the theory 
of which is reducible to the following heads : 

ist. Butter is found suspended ‘in wmilk,. in 
the form of a white and liquid oily .'This.sus- 
pension is the effect of the saccharine matter 
and the.curd, which areamong the compo- 
nent parts of milk. 

2d. In a state of fepose -and in a cool tem: 
perature, this oily matter separates itself, in a 
great degree, from the’seram and curd, mounts 
to the surface and there forms a pellicle a 
greater or less density, 

3d. When in contact with atmospheric air, 
it draws fromit a portion of oxigen, and thence 
acquires a yellow color and disposition to.har- 
den. 

4th. Agitation and pressure are necessary 
to separate it from the serum and curd, which 
may have mounted with it? And, . 

5th Toe correct its: tendency to. decomposi-|/ 
tion, which first shows itself by a rancid, smell 
and taste, it must be subjected to the ‘action 
ofheat, ora portion of the muriate of soda 
must be incorporatedwithit.. Fromthis theo- 
ry.of butter-making, it wilf be easy. to deduce 
the rules necessary to practice. 

ist. The formation of cream, is.as ww Shave 
seen, a process of nature; which we. best pro- 
mote by giving to our dairies.a northern expe- 
sition; by. keeping them: periegply SAPARD 5 be- 





t The ‘medical uses of eae jal, have 


come down te us aie Hypoerates and Galen. 


nly established i 


The milk of mares is ge 
where, accor 


Lae 





to the reports made by. 


SS ee 
cause filth, besides other mischief, is predispe- 
sed to fermentation, and is, of Course, produc- 
tive of heat ;and lastly, by so forming our 
pans asto make them narrow at the bottom 
and wide at the top, to the end that they may 
offer to the atmosphese the largest possible 
surface.* 
2d. The separation of the butter fronr the 
milk, with which it is still connected, ‘is our 
own labor, and must be carefully and thorougli- 
ly performed. This is called churning, and 
ought tobe only a moderaté and continued 
agitation. If the movement be .too slow or . 
frequently interrupted, the’eflect intended is 
nc produced ; and if hurried and violent, the 


and curd-like. butter. 
P well performed, the butter is found adhering 
the staff and flyers of the churn, is ofan 
Mocagble taste and color, and ofa certain de~ 
gree of consiste: ae 
3d. ‘To increase ‘this last, and more per 
fectly to discharge the milk from’ the butter, 
the-latter is again. subjected to frequent” pres- 
sure and washing in cold water, which, readily 
uniting with the milk, carries it ‘along tg 
4th. What now remains. is, to empl hoe 
means necessary to its presery ation. 


salt, welldried aid pulverised, may be wrought | 
into the mass, and distributed as equally as 
possible ; or the fresh mass spbjected to a de-» 
mi- fusion, will throw up a frothy and were 
matter, which must be carefully taken off 
and which, if neither.evaporated nor ummed + 
in this way, nor absorbed by salt in the 
would produce the ‘ranci ity of which we. 
have already spoken. . The butter of Prave- 
lais, the finest in Europe, is prepared . 4 
this last mode. _The'seeret was long and well 
kept, but was at length * Ma or ois ¢ 
sier, about tiie year 1809. 

Of Cheese- -making. : yl 

The curd of milk is known to ve the bone : 
of rheese, and the theory of making this | may 
be. brought under three heads ; 3 

ists. Turning the milk, or separating th 
curd from the other constituents’ of mi 
a chemical process, ‘or by permitting. it to 
separate spontaneous!y. — # 

2d. Expressing what remains of thege from 
the curd, by mechanical means; and, ~ 

3d. Seasoning the mass, by. the introduc: — 
tion of some matter of conservative quality, 
as muriate Of soda, sage, balm, aromatic” ‘clo- eS 
ver, &c. &ct . 

These principles may be inuch varied, “gal “ 
under different managements, will produce , 
cheeses, of very different species, which may, 





however, be generalised as follows : 
Ist Those jn the fabrication of which | 
coagulation of the milk is'spontaneous 
pecies retains a great degree of sdftmess, is - 
Pela liable to. decomposition, and is. 
therefore used isi a short time after. being 
made. Such i is me cream-cheese, F 












* See, in Fourcroy’ $) Chemnistry,¥ol. i, the 





‘travellers it is food, 


physic and brandy, 


‘lleffects of covering milk pans,” 



























































cream is too much heated and yields a white Ba 
When this operation - 


are of two kinds; a small portion of igiaaute eee 
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* Yersally employed, is either the second sto- 
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kee 


' terest. 


“parcels, without consistency, and altogether 


“other hand, the quantity employed be too 


of milk, enables ’one to regulate and adjust. 


‘be brokea | 


tion the curd is reduce 


* weather be warm, the cheeses will swell-and 


the « 
snin the application af salt to thet surfaces 


: “eurd, the Swiss employ the sediment of ‘the| 
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‘nes of Very, Montdedier, and Mont VOr.! 
Those whieh have been deprived of 
imei serosity, by means only of compression. 
Such are the cheeses of Uotland, of Cantal, in 
France, &c. And, 
ad. ‘Those to which have beddl applied, not 
only the action of the press, but of fire.— 
-Such-are the-cheeses: known-by the name ~of 
Gruyere, Parmesan and Cheshire.* 
Of these different species, itris our inten- 
tion to speak only of the second and ~third. 
because these form the ¢heeses of commerce, 
“and have most coanection with the public in- 


Turning the milk, which is the first step ®: 
the process, maybe effected by many diffe- 
revit subsiavces, a3 vegetable acids and astrin- 
geats; but the matter generally, if not uni- 


“mach of the calf, or its contents, which are 
@ailed rennet. A portion of-ejther put into 
the inilk. (whieh must be left ina state of re- 
pore.) will in a few hours prodace the desired 
smecacatind The quantity of rennet employ- 
cd isnot, however, a matter of indiflerenges} 
If too much be used, the curd will remain in 
deprived ofthe cream of the milk. If on the 
small, the separation of the curd’from the se- 
rum willnot be complete. The exact quan-|): 
tity necessary is an affair of experience, which 
only a number oftrials on different portions 


~ A civoumstance’of* still greater importance, 
but of Jess difficulty, is that of determiiting the 
“character of the rennet. If this eats any 
strong or disagreeable odour, it is bad, and 
should not. be employed, as_it will infallibly 







communicate Se, oh ond, its pwn offensive 
qualiticg= 
“As sol 1as.the curd lis eats, it must 


zr, ae pieces, $0 that-the serum. 
Ww collected into little cells, may 
aping. By*this” opera- 

toa paste, which ac- 
Lo coherency as fast-as the fluid is sepa- 
from it.° ‘This paste is now put into 
maine and compressed until a farther portion 
of the-noisture’ 1s expelled. When this ef. 
fect is produced, the curd is again divided, 
squeezed by the hand, replaced in the moulds 
and subjected to heavy waits, whichexpel the 
last: remainitig drops of the whey. If the 


whichis now & 
have tlie: means of esc 


cavities appear on their surface—an effect of 
the disengagement of air, which is the sign of 
rmentation, and thesignal for remov- 
eeses to the drying room, and be- 





‘The Scabeeiger (cheese made in Switmer: 
}) 180f a different “Instead. of thelf 


" Seramn, and macerate in ita few of the leaves. 
stems.or seeds of the-trifolium oderatum, or 
“blue clever, ltis this which gives to the 


led.t 


not made better; they are assuredly best pre- 


and sides. 
ed daily, and the cheeses be turned as often. 
so that the salt be equally distributed through- 
out them. — If they present a dry surface, they 
should be; wetted with salted whey, and if a 
frothy. appearance, they should be carefully 
wiped andthe outer rind scraped with a blunt 
knife. They will soon acquire the necessary 
hardness ani the proper color.* 

In these operatious we have described the 
mode of making cheeses deprived of their se- 
rosity,.by compression only. What.we have 
yet to’say, applies to those, in the making of 

which, fire is a necessary agent. ‘The milk 
dastined for these, is placed in a boijer and 
on a moderate fire; the rennet is then apph- 
ed and. the milk stirred without interruption, 
The moment the action of the reanet becomes 
apparent, the boiler is taken from the fire‘and 
the contents left andisturbed. - A coagulation 
soon takes place, when a portion of the serem 
must be removed, and the remaining portion 
be left to boil the curd, which is seen floating 
in. distinct parcels or lumps... The boiler 
must vow be replaced on the fire. and the 
mass be. continually stirred, until the curd 
takes a degree of coherency. When this ef- 
fect is produced the boiling is complete, and 
the curds, collected into masses, are taken 
from the serum and committed to moulds.— 
‘Phe pressis now einployed and the salt_ap- 
plied, asin. thé preceding directions.. During 
three weeks, or a month, the moulds are gen- 
tly and gradually tightened, and so scomas.a 
superabundant moisture ¢ appears on the. sur- 
jace of the-ebeese,; the»salting is diseontinu- 


Various means havevbeen used to improve 
the qualities of cheese, besides those employ- 
ed inthe process of fabrication. Though we 
sive little crediteto these devices, still, as oth- 
ers may have more’ faith. than ‘ourselves, it 

~.y net he improperto mention some of them. 
The most simple and the most easily employ- 
ed are—rubbing-them: with oil, with but‘er 
not salted, with thetees of wine, and some- 
times enveloping them -with linen, ‘dipped in 
vinegar, or in new hay, moistened with warm 
water, Another more compounded .and’ not 
so easily Obtained, bas fallen within the scope 
of-our reading. It is given by. M, Chazotte, 
inspector o/ mines to the Duke of Parma, who 
says of it “that cheeses the most dry’ and of 
the worst quality, if moistened daily for twen- 
ty or thirty days, with a liquor composed of 
strong vinegar and alkahsed nitre,‘and which 
entirely resembles the foliated earth of tartar, 
known: to chemists and. physicians, will ren- 
der them excellent.» What, on this head, is 
suggested hy our own experience is,” that: if|}i 


served, by dark apartments, neither FeCys dry 





* The Italians employ safron, and the Eng- 
lish the, bixa, to color their cheeses. 
are only: expedients to make new cheese pass 
for old in the market. 


This application i must ne continu- \ 


Pima ose 
— 


These} 


nor very humid, and by shelves or tables fred 
any resinous matter. 

Of the residum or whey left after cheeses 
making. 

This is not withont its uses, and some of 
them important. The medicinal virtees_of 
whey have been long acknowledged and much’ 
celebrated. and appear to be beyond even the 
reach of time. which has neither abated theig 
force nor diminished their fame: for, when all” 
other remedies fail, the modern valetudinari.” 


jan, like the ancient, is diemissed to mountain 


air and whey diet. The lives of literary 
nourishing as well as its medical properties, 

Boerhave persevered in the use of it, to the. 
exclusion of other. food, for many months 5” 
and Ferzuson formany years. lis effect. in” 
fattening hogs is universally known. ‘This na~" 
tritive property exists in the mucus sogar 
with which it abounds; the extraction off 


quently washed, and not containing in them 


men furnish many striking instances of its | 


which has long employed the science and 1 ul 


dustry of the Swiss cantons.* He 


* See Lichtenstein and Rocol, on the Su- 


The maximum of its quantity 1- 
1-60th. 


gar of milk. . 
28th; the- minimum 


Seheele has # 


shown, that this saccharine matter differs es- ~ 


sentially from the sugar of canes.. See Four 
croy’s Chemistery, vol. ix. 
Sto 
FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. ‘4 


On the various ways of preparing and. employ 
‘ang Indian Corn. 
There are many things the 
no need to think of which would. be of infie 
nite advantage to the poor, if they had the 


rich. havew 


knowledge necessary to turn that product of 0 


their labour they have.most in their power, to™ 
their own comfort. You may perhaps sinile 
when you receive this preamble is to usher ” 
into notice the virtues of Indian Corn. 1 will” 


allow you to do so, if you can find in my enu- : 


meration one use to which f put. that valua- 
ble grain, worthy of being generaily known.— 

in order to swell the list, I mention some of — 
the purposes for whieh itis used, that are 


have. 
perfectly. formed; 
properly done, a fine pickle. . 


this use it will make astperior starch ; if © 


a 


# 


known to every one, before | enter into the 
detail of preparmga dish which | consider the — 
best, healthiest, and, most»palatable food we ~ 
I will begin with it before the seed is 
“it. can thetibe made, -if — 
We allknow 1 
how delicious roasting ears are} when fit for — 


scalded and dried you may have roastiug ears _ 


in the middle of winter. 


When the grains 


is hardened, you have food for all the domestic 


animals in the shocks, tops, &c. ~The leaves — 


the ways in which itis managed in this state 3 


Hfor | should never have Scien were | only to 











Seavcvi zen. its auaees and wey aromatic | 
= ane smelt. | dh 


eo 





+ This appearance shows that the ‘absorp- 
won of galtis complete. P 


kinds of corn bread common ia this parks ale 


wit P 
~ Pt 


- yt 
bad 


of the shock or husk, by slitting them finely, — 
imake excellent inidvadsee or under beds. The 
flour or meal of the grain is the most» whole-* 
some we use; [ need.only mention a ‘few of — 


give you the receipts for making the various” ts 


Pia es 
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sage oul itry. 
bread with us, is to make a’ batter with meal, 
miik, eggs, and-a litile shortniny,* about the 
consistence of that for pound cake. which it 
resembles in appearance wheh baked in tins|| 
commonly used for that purpose. In iak- 
« light bread by mixing the wheat-diour,| 
and yeast with mush, we consider it adds 
mich to the sweetness and -wholesomeness 
of the bread.; we likewise in ali griddle cakes 
mix meal with wheat flour as tending to make 
them lighter, with fewer egys than they would 
take with wheat flour wlone—in short, we ase 
corn meal on all oceasions either witi or with- 
out wheat flour—not because we have not 
flour suflicienty but because we prefer meal. 
! can assure my faircountrywomen they need |} 
not apply to guacks or perfumers, or (i forget 
what they cali-them. ) 1 mean those foreign> 
ers who vead poisons, under the pretence ‘ot 
renderiig those that use them more beauttiul, 
and recoramend tiem, because a few worn out 
old women have made out, by attending to 
nothing else but the application of various 
arts to hide their deformity for a short time. 
who having no beauty to endanger, Cannot 
fear the COnSEYUCHICES. I say luose who do 
believe in the virtues of cesmeties will ilod 


my iavorite corn meal-superior to aibite, 


wasiues de Mainieson, &c. &c. It wii ren- 
der the skia smooth, transparent and wuaite— 
and withal it is perfecuy safe. Ouly let them 

"try 1t instead of gomg to one of those venders 

aforesaid “andspending two or three dollags 
fer a hostrum, whic at best will oaly be of 
transitory benefit, leaving adasting ti edects 
let ti.em ‘put over the fire apint of water, 
when it boils stiri as mucifine corn meal 
as wii! make it the consistence ef paste—wrhen 
cools they may add a spoon full of honey 
and a iittle-ro se-water, thoughthe latier arti- 
cles are not veces sary—let chem use this paste, 
or as i vulgarly Call it, mush, instead of soap, 
every time they perform their mofraung, and 
even: "g ablations; or, in other wor rash 
flicnselvess “Lventure to affirm treir com- 
fone 13 willderivé moreadvantage from the 
a: piteation.of this paste, than any oi those 
wasies wiich they pay 860 high for. 

I come now to thes preparation of. grain, 
wiich:| believe is not ¢ as pgeneraily known as 
it ought to be, consider ring its exc ellence. it 
is what we call lyed hommony ; we likewise 
have’ thebest hommony. and small vormuiony, 
both of which are €ommion, are fine: dishes, 

~and superior to rice, when properly managed ; 
but the Jyed’ hommoay is prefegred by every 
one who is accustomed to it, being -more 
wholesome and more paiatable. it is prepa- 

red by boiling the white field Gora in ashes 
and water, until the husk or skinof the graiw 






= gs loosened, which will be the case in a tew 


minutes, and it is necessary to pay attention, 


that it does not remain too long in the asies.|/candidates for premiums, perhaps an-impro- 


av it will by that means taste of the iye; so 
$000 as the husk 1s igasenéd, it must be wasii- 


* A word in Dosicctii Cookery whieh ius 
© dae that butier, lafd, or oil, may be used. 





A favourite way ef making corn | 


THE PLOUGH BOY. 


iid rubbed thro: ivh ‘the hands in cold water 
uni! thé'grain is cleansed from the ashes and 
iskin ; it may then-beé dried tomake use of at 
any time; or boiled immediately if wanted.— 

‘When ready tobe cooked for -the table, it {fy 
must be scalded and put ever to boil in plen- 
‘ty of water, observing always to keep sufli- 
cient hot water ready to add to it as the first 
‘boils away. ‘The grain bursts open into’a 
Iwhite ball and becomes soft when sufficiently 
‘done. This is the mahoer we boj! it’ to eat 
with milk or cream, either warm. or cold.— 
itis also used in this country by. the Indians 
and Creole boatmen, who. prefer it to any 
ithing else in @ soup, by putting the ¢orn-over 
w ith a piece of beef or pork, leaving the wa- 
‘ter in it wuich makes the soup—in the other 
case the grain ts taken out of water. A yari- 
kee acquaintance of mine who knew, nothing 
61 hommony,-has become so fond of this #@ish 
as to declare lyed hommony and milk’ to ‘Be 
ipreferabie to the best sweet meats and eream 
‘that can be had and t doubt not some there 
are who would think the same, were they. 
qnaliy to make the tnal. 1 bave been 
ced to write tiie preeeding. 


A MISSOURI Panaen’s wire, 


<> +> 










FROM THE ALBANY DAILY ADVERTISER. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


[t is said that a considerable portion of the 
community are under an impression that the 
agmeultiral law is repealed. Notwithstand-4 
ime the infatuation which had so~*trangely 
seized upon one branch ofthe legislature, to, 
destroy, He of correcting that invaluable 
law, a redeent bs spirit was found:in the sen- 
t with it, the teputation: of 
a nd abroad. 







This j 1S, the i 
same source, well known to many. 
lieved it will be the lastattempt. The. strong 
expression, howéyer,of the popular brane: 
(80 to 16, although many subsequently regret- 
ted the course they had adopted. by the exe 
nression-of the voices: of their constituents) 
was at least evidence: thatssome societies had 


state by a shameless combination to. monopo- 
lize premiums—tn others, that premiums have 
been partially, if not corruptly awarded. 
From the strong disgust arising from these 
and ether improper measures, in some ‘coun- 
ties, an odium has been excited; which has 
jeopardized and brought to the very brink of 


state, the canals not.even excepted. | have, 
moreover, strong reasons to helieve, that the 


ties sO uipopular in some counties, has arose 
‘rom the disaffection of ‘many disappointed 


per mode of distribution in comhection, as. 
though all who offer must be rewarded, where- 
1s then of genuine patriotism will spuro. such 








4 Hai years, hia will effectually papnenens « 


effort, emanating from the 
It is bez 










vest, and the pastoral scenes of peace. 


been guilty of perverting the ‘bounty of ‘the | 


a precipice, the most useful institutron in this} 


principal cause which has made these. socie-|| 


ly-as instruments to excite a spirit.of emulaé 
tron Whe shall excel. 

Officers of some sOcieties have also’ been 
acéused of monopolizing premiums by un- 

canoe em The same difficulty, 
lam told, was nearly arresting the course of 
the Berkshire society in 1814. .To allay the 
ferment thusexcited, the officers of that sor 
ciety spontancously,. and by a public’ avowgl, 
precluded themselves from receiving any oth. 
er reward than a certificate of honorable jn 
timony ; and from that moment, mo 
forward in harmony“and.contidence, 

If the officers of our societies. would yol- 
untarily adopt the same resolution, on ib. 
score of patriotism, much of the o 
which now exists would in like manner : 
side. —The deep impression of the popt 
branch of the legislature will at least prove & 
salutary chastisement to many ‘societics. A 
bill will be offered at the next session to re- 
organize our agricultural laws. on amore a>. 
bie footing, resulting from an eferience off . 








all the evils which have been enumerated, and) 
efits which - 
have already resulted in man ape ir most 
ditinguished and best informe asin fice" 
PRAC sail 
Alay May 7th, 1823, 
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to insure to all the incalculable 




































GARDENING. - ge 
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Ak w - ; we ee 
lor, the ART. LAW ‘a OUT 
Feanshase n the French of 
£alle. Saggy? 
No bBgORe 
See the. Belo ues a of Vin 





- ‘ . > i Hec reies 
‘and the description of the shield of Achitie 
by Homer, where the sieges and es 


happily contrasted by the vi 


NOTE SECOND. a Tak: - ~ | 
Then fram the world-retir’d, brew Pe, | 
‘And this,our life, exempt from, public hang, 4a 
Finds tongues in trees, DORE: in the running. a 
streams, . ant 
Sermons in stones, and Bod in erery thing, ~ a 
you LIKE, IT, 
NOTE THIRD. ei : S 
With ear Y morn, that time the col first Oa: 
The simple patient labourer Grose 3 i $e 
This interesting picture is hap 
fed by Goupsmrrx, W } The, : he 
‘Swiss. Jo an Fras Bre 
Cheerful at mall wakes fromm ‘Sbort+re as 
Breasts the keén airand carols as he 5088; 
| With patient angle trolls the finny de 
‘Or — his ent’rous. plo 


Oxigeee th the cate, as suompiracts cack 
















jercéaarys such grovelling considerations, 
baud nobly as ‘these prem: uORe METEe- 





| way, | : = a 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 












tae =a ee 
And drags the strigyling savace into days 

_At night retarning, ev'ry labour sped, 

“He sits him down, the monarctr of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the 

blaze: 

bh ee his lov’d partner, boastfal. of her hoard, 

ae lays the cleanly platter on the board, 

“Ke a . 5 Bil 
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haply too some pilgrim thither led 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 


.- dp M. de Lille’s description, we’see the. 
ver) 1 peasant bowed down into abiect sla- 

bi? hata melancholy picture! The evils 
“ sande er which they ligre groan, are only to be 

. sage 4 “the honour of their tomb; sad con- 
fo solation. + Though the Swiss be ‘contented 
_. “witlrhis liberty, and homely fare; yet even 
ie Vay isMarcely to be envied ; his. subsis- 
©» tente precarious, attended by hourly danger, 


- # and parchased*by unceasing toil. From these 
i ‘the reader will not be displeased. to turn to 

fF own co'w.trymen, whose happy life; Mru- 
pon in I’Allegro. has thus pleasingly depic- 


Rated: 






eh a cottage chininey smokes, 
etwixt two ayed oaks, . 

ed bilge Corydon and Thyrsis met 

Are at their sav’ry dinner set, 

© Ofherbs.and other country messes, 

» Which,the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

“And thep in hasté the bow’r she leaves 


‘Which was appended a request 4o the physi- 


—lHor the’ cure of the bites of venomous animals. 


iiwho enters a wood, where there are snakes, 





ane a ai Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
“+ Or, if the earlier season lead, 
is or - Tattes panei be hay-cock in the mead. 
he Bus times, with care “deligtit, * TF ae py 
"Phe u pland hamlets will invite 
Where the merry:bells ring-round, 
And the jocund Tebecks sound 
“To many.a youth and Many a ‘maid 
Dancing in a ape shade, 
‘And young and old come forth to play 
* Ona sun-shine ‘holiday y; - 
_ ‘Till the live-long day-light fail ; 
Phen to the spicy hut-brown ale, 
* With stories told of many a feat— 
‘Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
wisp’ ring winds soon tull’d to sleep. 
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NOTE FOURTH, 
a soft virgin blush, de. 
So ri : 


r a he simple farm. eclips’d the garden’s sia: 
.  Ewv'n as the i blush of innecence; 


The “cated of art. 
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: NOTE FIFTH. 
fies Thus like an eclogue, Ge. 





“et a for having'prov’d 





oat duowlly 
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TANIMALS, | 


From the Philadelphia Ube. 
ON THE BITES OF SNAKES, 
Messrs Editors1n your paper of July 12, 


I read an account ofa young lad who was bit- 
ten by a Rattlesnake, on Pocono mountains, to 











cians of the hospital, to publish some directions 


As it is not probable that those gentlemen! 
from the place in which they live, can have 
much expérience of such cases, perhaps | 
shall not render an unacceptable service, if 1 
conimunicate a remedy “for the cure of the 
bite of a Rattlesnake, simple and easy, which 
can be-safely administered by any person, aud 
which | have used for upwards of thirty years} 
with general success. 

It is Seneka snake root, pulverized and boil- 
ed in new milk. Apply it to the wound, and 
letahe patient drink of it pleatifully. This 
will neutralize the poison, reduce the sweiling 
atid eage the pain in afew hours. 

Senek@ snake Toot grows in abundace in 
many parts of the United States, and can be 
obtained at any apothecary’s shop. It is so 
valuable a mediciue, that no fathtly should be 
without it—Every hunter or other person 


should carry some of it in his pocket. Bites 





im hare apt to beco:ne very thirsty. » 
then drunk new. miik, warm Guith the cow.— 


|| Every, exertion was immediately made to pre- 





here, why not peruse 
or eclogue ? 


NOTE SIXTH. 
‘Chill periwinkles, &ec. 


~The plant here alluded to cannot be 
cominen one of that name ; 


—-aappos 


ni 
as Tyil iiigr ode, 









and elegant” shrub. 
&. 








have beencured in the woods, by chewing aud 
swallowing: a portion of the root, and apply- 


fing another portion, well thasticated; to ae 


d-- Wen the Seneka snake root canuo 
be obtatmed resort may be bad’ to the com- 
non Plantain, boiledin new" muk, aod used in 
the same manner. In s@mé@dastances bury- 
ing the limb, all aight in the mad oi a spring. 
tias been practiced by hunters of good advan- 
tages After persons have been bitten, they 


“They shouid 


Cold water ia such cases is very burtfal. 

Sonte. persons plage a tight bandage round 
the limb, to prevent the.sweiling from spread- 
ing. My experience teils me that this should 
never be done, as it disposes the wound, and 
the parts near it, to mortify. 

The poison of the Copper head is similar to 
that of the Rattlesnake, and the mode oi cure 
for the bite, is the same. 

The bite°of a snake is more or Jess danger- 
ous, according to the place where the teeth} 
strike, 

| came very near losing one patient by Te- 
tanus. He-was mowing barefoot near. the 
howe early. in the morning, when a snake 
struck a tooth into the sinew. of his little toe. 





the jIdiately relief, the swelling bevas to subside, 
1 should rather|land before noo he was able to walk about 
pose it tovbe the Cape periwinkle, a Very || with the assistaiice-of a grutch. 


pare the Seneka Snake Root “aid new milk, 
but beforeiit could be got ready, his jaws were} 
set nearly stiff, and the swelling hac advanced]! 
tohis hip ; yet the medicine: gave him tmine- 


iis leg con- 





him so muc b of the’snake root and peas to 
drink occasionally as produced a profuse per- 
spiration, by which every sympton of tetanus 
was removed. _ 
Some thirty yéaryagoa young man to whom 
I had tmparted this methodof curing snake 
bites, removed to the western part* of» New- 
York, where he practiced for several years 
with considerable success, but-atdast died 
very suddenly himself from the bite of a Rat-, 
tlesnake in the sinew of his:heel. Ihave been 
toldthat itstruck him blind,’and thathedied in 
fifteen minutes, | haveieard of two other per- 
sons dying suddenly from being bitten in the 
heel, but have never knowia bite’on the back - 
of the leg prove fatal. 1 haveleured a num. 
ber of dogs and cattle, by drehchingthem with 
the foregoing preparation, but-once tried the 
remedy tn vainon a valuable young horsethat 
had been bitten inthe nose.. He died. as 1 
have known several others, which inclines me 
to think that the bite of the rattlesnake is fatal 
to horses. 
Docter Mead: in his ‘di@ertation of poisons, 
mentions Sevueka Root, as the only medicine 
he could discover, that would neutralize the 
venom of a rattlesnake. I! vive the result of 
my<own experience, and it may-be proper to- 
add, that my knowledge was derived-not jrom 
Docter Mead, but from the Indians, long be-_ 
fore lever sawor read’ any of — works. 
I came by it-as follows. | 
At the time of the firstsettlement ne the up- 
yer parts of Bucks County, a friendly ‘Indian 
ing, called Nutimus, lived on Nockamixon 
flats.» He was much admired” by the most 
able physicians of the day for his ‘knowledge 
of roots and herbs, and was very friendly to - 
the white people, evincing his kindness by 
frequently caring the bites of snakes, from 
which they then suffered severely both rattle- 
snakes and copper heads being very numer- 
ous, and the latter very mischievous. Nuiti- 


\ 


mus snstructed Edward Marshall, the noted 
hunter@who hved on the island that still bears 
his name.. Edward Marshall taught me, and 


| used the remedy with success, long before { 
had read any writer on the subject. 

Edward Marshall ‘and Another old man 
who had lived neighbor to King Nitimus, told 
me that his knowledge of the vegetable king- 
dom was such that he.could cure the hydro- 
phobia, and that.be had actually cured his own 
daughter, who, having been bitten by.a dog, 
had gone raving mad. [I enquiredsthe par- 
ticulars qf Edward Marshall, and he said they 
were as followg —Nulimus, made-a trough, in 
which to conte his daughter. He then 
collected an abundance of “Snake. Root, and 
making a decoction of it, steepéd her in it, as 
warm as she could bear, for several days, 
when she fully recovered her senses. She 
lived afterwards.a number of years, in-the 
enjoyment of good health. I never saw a 
case of hydrophobia, but if the Seneka Root 
will neutralize the canine poison as well as 
that of serpents, it is an invaluable medicine. 
If any gentlemen of the faculty should think 





tinued very weak for several days, butJd gave 




















it worth his attention, the experiment could. _ i: 
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easily be tried. 1 should certainly prefer i 
to Dr. Mead’s'system of drowning. 

Steep pulverized Seneka snake reot “in 
any_kind of stromg spirits, ajfew drops wil! 
immédiately ease the pain from a sting’ by « 
bee or any kind of wasp, and reduce: the 
swelling. It is.also, so speedy a cure fo: 
pote on the skin, such as people who work 

meadows are troubled with, that I thoug):: 
ihe could neutralize all. such kind of poisons 
but { found my mistake in one instance, when 


‘| tried it in vain, in a serious case of the bite}: 


of a spider, which L afterwards cured by. perly- 
ingthe leaves of the Dog arnatica. 

1 am now too-far.advanced in life, to expect 
be of much. further service in practice. 
and therefore wish to communicate to the 
public. my method of treating snake lites.— 
Any .man who has the Seneka shake root, 
may teadily perform, the cure in common ca- 
ses, without going to the trouble or expense 


“of sending for a_physician; and all persons re- 


siding or travelling where those dangerous 
reptiles abound, ought to be provided with 
this easy and excelleut antidote for their ve- 
nom. : ¢ 

viene ness, 





don té Valladolid, ‘to saat ‘its steps, and 
eturn to Burgos, where the commander-in- 
chief still kept his head quarters. This ap- 
ears any thing bat “ marching to Madrid,” 
which, we are more and more inclined~to 
thiak, will never be reached.by the invading 
army. The Constitutidinalints were every 
where on the alert ; the garrison of St. Se- 
bastian had made a sortie, and captured a 
iumber of the French; fresh partizans were 
making” their appearance, and every thing 
indicated a favorable result for Spain. 
General Rego was in full pursuit of the 
Portuguese traitors. The constitutionilists 
had fixed their head-quarters at Astorga, and 
resolved that it was not. prudent to penetrate 
any farther into Spain. The future move- 
iments of the rebels would. be watched by Ge- 
neral Morillo. 


siderable reduction in the Russian Orithy Wes 
expected to be very shortly published, 9 “Phis 
does not look like assisting the French. 
‘The.runiour of negociations going on be- 
twixt the contendifigsparties, wag prevailing 
in London, and’ some individuals, ee fre- 
|/quented the higher circlesy. went ag far as‘to 
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We have copied from the Minerva an ele- 
gant poetical effusion, into our miscellaneous 
department. We should much oftener copy 





~ froni-that paper, which is certainly one of 


most valuable m-the’ Usion ; but we “hi 
several good natured friend’. who-never let 
the Minerva jay upon our table -an hour till 
they take it ofi, and we rarely again get sight 
of it. The elegant etfusions of Florio, one 
of our brightest native bards, appear in that 
paper—and the author is engaged in aiding 


Mr. Houston, the able editor, in his editorially 


labours. 
eto 
From the New-YorkEvening Post, June 24. 
FOREIGN NEWS, 


Half past one-o clock. 

One day later from England—By the ship 
Loadon capt. Candler, from London, we have 
received papers of that place of the.17th of 
May, one day later thav was brought by the 
Canadas ‘We bave but a moment to examine 
their contents. 

The accounts from Paris are of the 16th 
May, from which it appears, that the- intelli- 
gence previously announced, of Mina having 
got in. the-rear of the kreacbarmy command- 
ed by Marshall Moneey,. was correct. By 
th¢ latest actounts, the Spanish generak Mi- 


- pa. bad. advanced within a few miles of- the 


- French. frontiers. 


One important aad. imme- 
diate efect of this movement was ta induce! 






jithey aimed. 


jpeven: ef his. antagonists. 


say that an understanding respetting Spain had 
been effected between England and France, 
and the renee articles of a treaty actual- 
ly'signed, 

The King: of Bngtand had recovered from 
his late iliness. 

PARIS, May 15, four Poloek P. M. 
Mina has ‘entirely out-generalied his. an- 


alists— both-regular officers and“imen~ 
Paith. A dispatch arrived this morning fro 
Marshal Moncey, dated the 11th instant, in 
which the Marshal,anuounces a severe check 


their army had been manceuvring for ten days.| 
l refer you tothe Journai des Debatesof this 
morning, foran account of the movements 
which they had made, and the objects at which 
The Constitutional General 
saw their inteotions, and he éntirely defeated 
them. Instead of retreating by sOlot and 
Castelfollit upon Campredon, as was at, first 
said, he turned right upon Ripoll, drove be- 
fore him Romagosa. and a.division .of French 
troops, and with the greatest part of his force 
has marched upen Berga. He has now a 
free passage into Arragon.. «Having. gained 
the valley of the Segra, he can either proceed 
towards Lerida, occupy Cerdagne or threaten 
the rear of the allied troops in;’Catalonia.— 
Chis able movement excites the admiration 
Some _.of these an- 
tagonists will be reprimanded, and otherwise 
most likely recalled, for allowing tl 
to. be 80: out-generalled. Curial; “@Eroles, 

and Dounadieu, have got orders to exert them 








. the French advanced guard, which nad ited linelives to. repair the fault which. mee have: 


Accounts from St. Petersburgh of thé 26th previous facts may be renied on with ‘pe 
April state, that an Ukase for effecting a con-|icertainty. ee fs 


tagonists—both the French and Spaaish ft confined in their ran 


to the invading army. [twas the intention 

of the phe on the nnited French and o or pubiing by ‘ein, 
Spanish forces to\compél Mina'to fight near|) . <4 POEM, ~ 

Vich, orto de im within the. walls of Bar- ‘* - ‘ENTITLED, of 
celona. Fort \is parpose all the divisions of|| THE PLEASURES” “OF rovERTY. 





setves!} 











committed, but that will not be ip their pow. 
er. Mint and his trodps.ard accustomed to 
the mountains andthe climate, © The Frevich 
aré already saffering fronv beat, scanty subsis- 
tence,.and fatigue,.and there is no change now 
that they can do any thing in Catalonia. oe 
‘As the account of these events has only 
yet reached the Government, none ofthe de- > 
tails have been communicated. The Moni- He 
tewur atid the Journal des Dehates—the only + fa 
itwo papers worth looking at for Goveinment a 
jnews—will no ‘doubt call Mina’s admirable 
movement Upon Arragon a flight, but they 
will carefully conceal the facts and circum- 
stances which make it equivalent, both im 
merit-and effect, to a brilliant enh Oo See Sea 
The report current g w. med 
rsons is, that he has taken 
This I merely mention as’ a report,” 
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P. S. The Governmeat ened in gr 
sternation. Moncey has ordered # 
als engaged to be reprimanded ; at 
time orders have been given to- pal ver 
fault, by saying that Mina is flying be ore th 2m, 

29 ; 

Application of Sheep power.—Th 
can Farmer, states, that General Rin 
Washington county, who shear ¢ mh 
upwards of one thousand sheep—ar 
marked“1 600 for shearing the next—; ke 
this flock argrthe es in his. wheat ie naa 
the middle of Apri By this means the ly 
then in the young shoots, ‘was.in a | 
sure extirpated. His system is t 


rover the. wi 
rie ie ect Oo v 
manure equally, . oe 


ey PROPOSAL 
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By. 8. ipichciaiad 


‘Sweet are the uses of adversity 
“< Which like the toad; ugl ey — 
“ Wears yet. & precious Leia m his shake 
Shelyeelel 
i Bet me embrace these sour adversities, Oe 
“« For wise men say it is the wisest opti 
1b 
Phis work will iseué fren: the sie as 
as five bondred copies are subscribed for, 
will be printed in the best-style, as to t 
paper and press-work.. . The panels 
exceed Fifty cents, indhoardsey , 
It is presumed the’ friends of tha 
not require'a more precig aa 
price, as he has not deter. 
of notes will be necess: . FI 
consists of seven-t aha ree 
o<7~ Those. si ipt 
will. please: re ee ae the: ts 
Juiy, to Sree W.. wit y, irs th 
lep,.at Nos, 395, South. Marke Sit... 
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“MISCELLANEOUS. 


feous ofa filtering r rala-water well, Awhich he: 
[been succe ssfully tried here by die Earl of 
































































From the Wiuttrva, 


Sonc.—TIME. 


Tone—Le magistrat irreproachable., 


A blush came v’er my. fair one’s brow, 
Her getitle glance beamed thrilling fite. 

an b throbbed her bosom’s heaving snow ; 

y doubts and faltering tears retire :— 


aat loudly pealed, ‘‘ no longer stay!” 
‘adden entered ruthless Time 
To sweep my tender j joys away. 


* Beneath his forehead’s farrowed arch, 

F —* i bent the lowly glance of awe, — 

: hNoued his feet that rapid march 
The dust of ages'past, | saw. 

“He held a newly gathered flower 
That withered at his touch for aye ; 

6®h Time! 


O-bear not thus our loves away.” 


Old Time replied with sternest air, 
53 ‘Bere’ 


a s. 


We 


‘3 


wy * 


ae 


thing on the earth [ spare ; 

the laden down with years ; 

Wiese fnsthened course you little know, 
‘agile beings of a day ;—” . 


7 


ee Time! nor sweep-our loves away.” 


4¢ Nations on nations, proud and bright, 
Their laboured arts, their living Uirong, 
Bue plunged into perpetual night, 
-\ Whe. night -where-ye-wil) sleep ere long ; 
‘The gloo 
Pve flung o’er many a star’s decay ;~— 
« Ah Time, relent! my fair one cries, 
“And bear wot thus our loves away.” 


23 


© Bat ah! in vain my ceascless strife 
id every charm of earth destroy ; 
For Tove: bids Nature teem with life, ” 
-She blooms and bears perennial joy + 
“Stillystill the budding boughs renew 
ri he fruits Mfain would ‘anaitch for aye.” 


+. 


* 





cannot sweep our loves away.” 


: “Tinie bade me follow-as he fled ;—- 

: _Apaus’d to'tell my ta’ gain: 

y heart’s Wasnr suit cote more | flea’; a= 
“Time sas. oe e forgotien thea! 

“Again his hourly mons rang, 

~~ Bat while ‘thie bel reproved del ay, 

s fair one’s prayer was on my tongue— 


z oO ‘Time! beay not our loves away.” 
Mynenes 
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? sn Nihon Pion Jour. vol. 22. p. S54 
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rhap: ao the aii 
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From the French of M. ¥. P. de Beranger. 


Yhea hark! there struck the brazen chime 


1? my fair one cried, “fleet power, 


re’s nothing in the heavenly spheres, 


Je de 1 cried my fair one, “ glide more slow, 


though which no daw.: can rise, 


) Time,’ my fair one cried, “speaks true, 


if ia well for | preserving and filtering 
had Sep eng where « 
g-witeter was not vastly tor be 


iCaernarvon, not. undeservibg of notice in your 
[valuable Journal.” His lordship’ has latel) 
Nady on upon a dry gravelly emiuence in his 
park, an orfamental circular building, con- 
sisting of .a toem and open colonades above, 
and apattinents fer cottazers upoa the base- 
iment floor. “Codsiderable discussion arose 
upon the mode of ’supplying-them with water, 
from the ‘depth to. whieh it was necessary to 
sink, in order to obtaiu ax effective well.— 
My friend,.Mr. John Loat, bailder, of Clap- 
ham, who had fariished the plan, for the com- 
struction of the dome roof, mentioned to me 
a contrivance of his father’s to meet a similar 
difliculty, which had been attended with in- 
variable success, and Lord Caernarvon im- 
mediaiely determined uponcarrying itinto ex. 
cution. 


Following Mr. Loat’s instructions, we sunk; 
two wells, 30 fi. deep by 4 ft. d:ameier each, 
which for greater perspicuity | shall call No. 
fand 2. They are.a. trifling distance asun- 
der, and were carefully clayed, to prevent 
percolation into the surrounding soil, and 
fied With bricks in the usual manuer. A 
well ‘secured commuiication was made be- 
tween the two weils, by a small leaden py 
inserted two feet from the bottom. Ail t: 
pipes from ihe roof wevg directed into No. ; ; 
aud ay oak floor, bored fal of small holes, and 
supported upon posts, was faid in at Ne. 2, 
jusi above the pipe of communication Up- 
on this floor was livst placed ‘a stratum of wel! 
washed coarse gravel, then oue of-finer, next 
a-stratum.of coarse sand,-and finally ove of 
ihe finest sand we could procure, making alto- 
gether two icet in thichmess of silictous subd- 
stances.- Lhe water, which-s received into 
No, 1. passes throagii the leaden pipe into 
No. 2. and filirates by ascent. through ihe 
strata of sand aod gravel, the space below 
the level of the oak Goorm beth wells, act- 
ing asa c espool, receives ‘all sediment, “Tae 
pump 4s of cOurse aixed in tile flitering well. 
both wells are covered up, but plenty of aw 


A 








dD 


for this purpose. 


You: will immediately perceive, that the 
merit of this plan consists allogether in they 
ilicration by ascent, with a competent space ||© 
uuder.the apparetus.. ‘The interstices of) the 
sand are thus never clogged, and its power 1s 
preserved unimpaired for an indeiiite period, 
The well fally answers-its inteaded: purpose. 
and the water is altogether excellent. 1 have 
Hbeen tempted to submit this statement to you 
irom a persuasion. that there are flew houses, 
which may not be made in this manner to sup- 
ply excellent water in sufficient quantity for}} 
domestic consumption ; and: that situations 

abound, where the filtrating wellmay be resort- 
fea to with equal comfort and advantage. 
1 am, Sir; vour obedient husbie’servant, 


sohcitous about it; 





sf In one of the papers of the Spectatér, upon 
| fie miseres arisinydrom the gloomy “ferebo- 
Idinigs oi dreams; and sombre thoughts of death, 
khown to be Written by tHe celebrated Me, 
Avpison, is the following :— 

“i know but one way “of fortifying my soul 
against these gloomy presages and terrors of 
mind, and that i is by securing “to poy sell ss 
friendship and protection of that Being wh 
disposes of events and governs futarity.— 
When | lay me down to sleep, i recomurend 
inyself to his care ; when | awake, I give my- 
self up te his direction. Amidstyali the'evils 
that threaten. me, I wilk Wok up to him ‘for 
help, and question net but that he will either 
avert them, or turn them to ¢ my advantage,— 
Though i know neither the timénor the man- 
ner of P the death I am to die, Lam not at all 
béeausé Tam sure that 
he kniows thei both, and that he wilknot tail 
to comiort aad support me, under them.””: 

Phevse were the sentiments of that emiuent 
main, who so much imsiructed, amused, and 
improved the age in which he hved, and 
whose name is Lauded duwn. to posterity.— 
The quotation | have made is in the com- 
mencemeat Oi ibe Spectator, and | find, on 
reviewing his numbers for Saturday, that they 
coniai go ierycut a strain of piety, and so 





jbeautiul a system of good morals, and are 
~ |;couveyed in so 


impressive and-agreeabvie @- 
manuer, that 1 canuot but believe they would, 

it more yeneraliy read by young persons, 

greatly teud to their advantage. 

Lhe imad of one not estimating the impor- 

tance of a inte oi piety, and wi ider the anxie- 








is: adinitted ito them, through aperiures made || 5 Step-son. 


| 


Neo of » lite of the opposite course,. world, I 


nowid thiuk, receiv€é some. salutary in’pres- 
| siobs upon the subject, when he comes to see 
how exactiy the death ot Mr. Addison accord- 
ed with his opinious while living; for we 
read, and the fact ts universally aek uowledg- 
ed, luai this great man, who, im.1710, pened 
these seainnents for the edification of the pub- 
he, di., mv 1719; upon his death -bed, aitest 
the truth of them: for, on that solemn occa- 
sion, he directed the young Karl of Warwick, 
to be called to. bim, who; desi- 
clug with great teuderness to hear his iast in- 
junchous; was answered—it 13 to shew you 
now a Ciristran can die! and then closed his 
yes forever, 


What reflections ought we to draw from 
this lessui? Lihiwk we Sought to ask ourselves 
seriously if we ate in this state oi serenity.— 
if we are not, we oughtto endeavour to attain 
it. Itmay be obtained by following the pre- 
cepts of Him who loved us more than we jove 
ourseives, audit will inthe énd be of more 
value to us, than all other acquisitions. 4. 
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weeklyson Tuesdays, aud the volume com-- 
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“Het at observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardcth the clouds shall not reap.”=—Ecclesiastes. 
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FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FOR 
APRIL 1823. 


Art. XX.—The Life of Francis Bacon, Lord 
%. Chancellor of England. . By Mr. Mallet.— 
4 A new edition. London, 1822. 
(Concluded.) 
_ The Lords, having heard the confession, 
ent a numerous deputation ef peers and 
bishops, who shewed to the chancellor the 
said confession, told him, that the ‘ Lords do 
conceive it to be an ingenuous and full con- 
fession ; and demanded of him, whether it be 
his own hand subcribed to the same, and whe- 
@ ther be will stand to itornot.’ ‘The lord 
3. chancellor replied, ‘ My lords,it is my act, 


ie 


~~ 
Be: 
? 


sentence. The gentleman usher and sergeant 
atarms were commanded to wait upon the 
lord chancellor, and the sergeant at arms to 
take his mace with himand shew it to the chan- 
cellor, and so to summon him to appear in the 
House of Lords to receive sentence the next 
morning ‘at nine o’clock. These officers 
found him sick in bed, and having summoned 


feigned not this for any exctise, for if he had 
been well he would have willingly ¢ome.’— 
The Lords determined nevertheless to pro- 
ceed, and sent a message to the Commons, 
that they were ready to give sentence, when- 
ever the Commons, by their speaker, should 
come and demand it. The Commons imme- 
diately waited on the Lords, and the speak- 





_ my hand, my heart; 1 beseech your lordships 
toa broken reed,’ 


"to be merci 
+. This answer being returned to the house, 
7% the Lords sent a deputation to the king, at 
“% the head-of which was the prince, requesting 
"| him to sequester the seal, with which request 
] theking immediately complied. On the first of 
> May, (the day following these events,) as ap- 
ears by avery particular account of the 
whole trahaaction drawn up by the king’s or- 
der and enrolled in chancery, ‘his lordship 
delivered up the great seal with the greatest 

~ *m,decenvy, as well as with the highest signs, of 








“\4gratitade tothe king for the many favours} 


covferred upon him, and of the utmost sorrow 
for his own abuses of those acts of his sove- 
reign favour.* _ According to the account of 
Bushel, he was sent by the chancellor to lord 
Windsor, to-know the effect of his submission 
on the house: From him he learned, that 
the only act of grace he could expect was pro- 
cured him by the interposition of the bish- 
¢ ops, viz. thathe should retain his, titles of 
honour ; upon hearing that, the lord chancel- 
Jor remarked, ‘that he was only bound to 
thank his clergy.,.—The seals being seques- 
tered on the first of May, and put in commis- 
sion the second, the Lords resolved, that on 
ie day following théy.. would*proceed to give 


~ * This document is contained in Rymer’s 
Fodera, xvii. 296. See Biographia Britanni- 





ca, 1. 405. 


the -bar moved thu Liords for judg- 


justice, as follows : 

‘Mr Speaker: Upon complaint of the 
Commons against the viscount St. Albans, 
lord chancellor, this high court hath thereby. 
and by his own confession, found him guilty 
of the crimes and corruptions of like nature. 

‘And. therefore this high court having 
first summoned him to atlend, and having his 
excuse of not attending, by reason of infirmi- 
ty and sickness, which he protested was not 
feigned, or else he would. most willingly have 
attended, doth nevertheless think fit to pro- 
ceed to judgment, and therefore this high 
court doth adjudge : : 

‘ That the lord viscount St. Albans, lord 
chancellor of England, shall undergo the. fine 
and ransom of forty thousand pounds. 

‘'That he shall be imprisoned in tlie tower 
during the king’s pleasure, 3 

‘That he shall forever be incapabie of any 
office, place. or employment in the state or 
commonwealth. 

‘ That he shall never sit in parliam 
come within the verge of the court.? 

It has. been supposed, that the Lords were 
moved to this tremendous severity, by the 
belief, that the sentence would be mitigated 
by the king ; and that in reality the punish- 
ment would be as completely nominal, as_ it 
was in the power of the kingto render it.— 


ent, nor 
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This actually took place ; after a ‘short con- 


him, he answered, ‘ that he was sick, that he 


ment, which was rendered by thetord chief} 
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finement in the tower, he was discharg 
from imprisonment. Ina letter to the pri 
dated June first, we find “him expressing 
thanks to the prince for the use of sir Jobr 
Vaughan’s.house at Parson’s Green. “* I ar 
much beholden, says “he, ‘to your highnesse ee 
worthy servant sir John Vaughan, the sweet . — 
air and loving usage af whose house hath al- — 
ready much revived my languishing spi 
I beseech your highness thank him for 
Three days after, we find the follow 
to the king, which does great credit. t 
feelings of James, and shows that he w 
cerely attached to lerd Bacon: | 
‘] tumbly ‘thank your majesty 
erty, without which timely gra 
grace would have come. too later © 
majesty, that did shed tears at the 
ofmy trouble, willy }-hope, shed’ t 
your grace upon me in théeend. Le 
to serve you, else life is but the shadow of 
death to your majesty’s devoted’servant.. = 
Soon after this, he was permitted to have 
access to his majesty, and being still restrain-. 
ed by his sentence from coming within t . 
verge of the court, this part of it was for the 
present not abrogated but. suspended. We 
find from a letter of sir Antony Asbiey ( 
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Buckingham, the second letter in the » bes 
that great offence was taken by the | 4 

of Buckingham at the promptness wi 
Bacon was released from the tower. As 
letter is dated May twelfth, and ea 
sentenced the third, it would appear that 
was confined but a few days. The king hi 
so long been used to. resorting for ady 
Bacon, that we find him callir 
sel as to public affairs, even in - 
of ruin; and a memorial exists o 
written a week or two after his rele 
the tower, at the request of the King, 
ing the best mode of procedure with 
forms, of which his o vn Pu in Was _the 
inauguration, The king being det 
the ais mors of the*hostile party'te n 
bim immediate release frem. the 
restraints on his liberty, lord Ba 
in June to his sch al Geeoaibone 
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thirteenth of September, the king grar 
a license to remain six weeks at § 
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vd Vv sugham’s s house. On the twentieth of | Sep- 


tember, the king signed a warrant for assign- 
ing to his-friends. the fine of forty. thousand 
pounds by way of protecting him to that 
amountfrom his creditors, and October twelve, 
Be, @- signed his pardon, except in respect to the 
last article of his sentence. © Being therefore 































court, he was obliged, when his license ex- 
oa pired, to retarn. to Gorhambury. In a letter 
=~ tothe king,dated March 1622, we find bim 
‘Feo expressing his thanks to James for his release 
from the proliibition to. appear within the 
-“ourt, wLich we may suppose accordingly to 
have been granted about this time. A letter 
Ws extant to the king apparently written in Sep- 
_tember of the same year, and in the most 
fouching strain, from. which we must find 
room for a few sentences. 
__ t For now it is thus with me ; ] ama year 
“and a half old in misery ; though [ must ever 
x aaiewitdee not without some mixture of 
“your majesty’s. grace and. mercy ; for I do 
a capet think it possible that any one whom you 
once loved, should be totally miserable.— 
See own means, through mine own impro- 


oa 





sti unable to appear withia the verge of|lanceyto say, 


dible that he slféuld have been reduced to 
this abject poverty. Equally dubious do we 
regard the opposite tale#that he retained, af- 
ter his fall, all:the splendour which he had as- 
sumed. in the height of his honors, and_ pro- 
voked the prince, who had passed him, driven 
in his carriage with great state and attend- 
‘Well, do what we can, this 
man scorns to go out like a snuff.’ No part 
of his life, on the whole, does him more cre- 
dit than that which he passed after this fall. 
He devoted himself unremittedly to his phi- 
losophical and literary pursuits. The very 
next year he published his history of Henry 
VII. 

* Under the discouragement,’ says Mallet, 
‘ofa public censure, broken in his health, 
broken in his fortunes, be enjoyed his retire- 
ment not above five years ; a little portion of 
time ; and yet he found means to erowd into 
it what might have been the whole business,’ 
ie the glory too, of along and fortunate 
ife.? 
One anecdote from this period does him so 
much credit, in a point cf view in which his 
reputation has suffered most—strength of 











































vidence, are poor and weak, little better than 
my father leftme. The poor things that | 
have had from your majesty are either in 
question, or at courtesy. My dignities re- 
* main marks of your past favour, but burdens 
~_ of my present fortunes, in plate or jewels, | 
haye spread upon poor men unto whom I 
owed, scarce leaving myself a convenient sub- 
sistence. So as to conclude, IT must pour out 
mis pry before your oa fs Ae so br as to 
deseris tu, perimus.’— 







which I shal iene feel in help, for my 
desires oo modetate, and my courses mea- 
ecreme a life orderly and reserved, hoping 

“still.to do your majesty honour. Only I-most 
<n pareely beseech your majesty to give me 
. Yeave to conclude with these words, which||w 
hy ngcessity speaketh : Help me, dear sovereign, 
; eam master, and pity me so far, as that I, 

t have borne a bag, be not now in my. age 
forced ineffect to beara wallet; nor that I, 

who desire'to live to study, may not be dtiy- 
eo to study to live.’ 

In consequence of this and other letters, 
colt yecuniary favours were bestowed upon 
ord Bacon, though the great amount of his 
debts a his situation anxieusand un- 
That, his® poverty, however, has 

ggerated, we can scarcely doubt, par-| 








: euler in the following atrocious account, | 
-‘at the close of his case in the state trials.— 
‘tHis ht of abundance was reduced to so 


 Jow an ebb, as tobe denied beer to quench 
This thirsts; for having a sickly stomach, and 
fea the beer at Gray’s-Ino, he sent 
‘now and then to sir Fulk-Grevil, lord Brook, 


who lived in the neighbourhood,  for'a bottle 





eer ; and after some grumbling, the 
: order to deny him.* As Bacon 
re feients to the amount 
pounds a year, and had 


esty shall not.feel that in_ gift, | plainly, that henceforth he must 


mind—that we cannot but quote it. 

‘One day his lordship was dictating-to Dr. 
Rawley some’of his experiments in his Sylva. 
The same day, he sent a friend to court, to 
receive for him a final answer, touching ‘the 
effect of a grant which had been made him by 
king James. He had hitherto only hope of 
it, and hope deferred, and he was desirous to 
koaw the event-: of the matter, and to, be 
freed, one way or other, from the suspense of 


his thoughts. « 
spair o 


that grant, how much soever his fortunes 
needed it. © Be it so, said his lordship, and 
then he dismissed his friend very cheerfully, 
with thankful acknowledgments for his servi- 
ces. His friend being gone, he came straight- 
way to Dr. Rawley, and said thus to him,| 
Well, sir, you business wont go on, let us go 
on with this in our power, and then he dic- 
tated to him afresh for some hours, without 
the least hesitancy of speech or discernible 
interruption of thought.* 

He received a full pardon: frem James 
about three years after his fall, and, in con- 
sequence of the death of the king, was. sum- 
moned to the first parliament under Charles 
I.. He seems to have spoken in the spirit of 
prophecy, in telling the king that those who 
struck at his chancellor would take a higher 
aim. His impeachment may be regarded as 
ene cf the first indications of that spirit, 
which cost Charles his life. The same vo- 
lume of the state trials contains both their 
cases. 


would draw, we wouldsay, without hesitation, 
that lord Bacon stands convicted, though not 
in the most unexceptionable form, of practi- 
ces inconsistent with the purity of a court of 
justice, and that an exemplary punishment 
was therefore merited by him. Having ad- 
mitted this, we venture to suggest some Con- 
siderations in extenuation of his ‘offencey and 
by way of rectifying the extravagant ideas, 
which prevail of his guilt, principally, we be- 
heve, on no beiter foundation than that of 
Pope’s line-—In the first place, then, we de- 


ceptionable form. He was himself never 
confronted with the witnessess, had no op- 
portunity of cross examining them, no oppor- 
tunity of calling his own. In addition to this, 
we. possess, for the most part, oaly general re- 
sults of their testimony, on many of the char- 
ges without any of the testimony itself. What 
court would think it just or safe to condemn 
a prisoner under these circumstances? | It 
may be replied, indeed, that lord Bacon was 


confession. 
probable, we have produced one express au- 
thority to prove, that this confession was 
compulsery ; that lord Bacon was brought to 
it by the mingled threats of the king and his 
all powertul favourite ; and this fact alone de- 
prives lord Bacon’s confession, of any legal 
weight. 
it will be found that every article is palliat 

extenuated, excused, or shown in some de- 


His friend. returnin ng, tole. himjigree to be different from the allegation ; and 
it is quite plain, that lord Bacon could have — 


gone much fartherin this way, but for the 7 
miserable dilemma, in which he was. placed. "4 
_ Secondly, his impeachment originated in — 
Wrenham, a disappointed — 
suitor at chancery, had some years before pe- 


private malice. 


titioned against lord Bacon, and sought.te do 
him ill offices with the king. The affair was 
thoroughly sifted, and it was found not only, 
that lord Bacon had behaved with integrity 
and done no other and no more than his du- 
ty, but that he had been very ill-treated 
Wrenham. This man’s private malice coul 
not digest the loss of his suit, and again the 
disappointment of bis vengence, and. he was 
the instrument of forwarding, collecting, and 
pursuing the complaints against the lord 


ichancellor, which ended in his impeachment. 


We hold, that in any moral inference to be 
drawn against the character of lord Bacon, in 
rconsequence of his trial, it is.amatter of great 
moment, whether he was called to it in the 
ordinary march of viligant, but even justice, 
but whether it was’stirred up and forwarded 





The remarks which we have to make on 
the character of lord Bacen must be confined 
to a tew heads, rathér than into a formal ar- 
gument, as the interest of the subject might 
deserve, if our limits permitted it. In erder 





by private malice. 

Thirdly, the prosecution was “strongly .as- 
sociated with the political, odium, in. which 
Buckingham was held... It is true, that lord 
Bacon personally had béen a favourite im? 





* Quoted from Abp Tennison’s account of 












oe estat of a third as much, it is incre- 


his writings, in Biographia Britain, 





eithér house. It is equally true, however, 
that the Commons—uot sufficiently consc:ous. 
lyet of their_power to aim at a-bigher mark—--. 






to be misapprehended in the Gaplusions wi we 


rive our knowledge of lord Bacon’s guilt from 
ex parte evidence, and that in the most ex- — 


condemned by his peers, and that on his own 
But we have made it more than ~ 


If the confession itself be scanned, | 


re 
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ness of justice, which had evidently been 
ahetted up, for another victim: 
of sir A. Ashly, to which we have alluded 
above, abund: atly testifies. to this feeling on 
thepart of the Commons, and the whole plot 
—as we may call it—of lord Bacon’s forced 
confession, was predicated on the necessity 
of turning off the vengence of the Commons 
from Buckingham to the chancellor. This 
fact was equally important, nay far more so, 
than the former; for if that prove, that lord 
Bacon was dragged to trial by a malicious in- 
former, this shows, that his trial was prose- 
cuted before prejudiced judges. 

Fourthly, the crime itself, of which lord 
Bacon was guilty, must not be estimated by a 
livéd. Jt is well known, that the chancellors 
taking presents from suitors ; a-habit of most 
dangerous example, and deserving to’ be bro- 
. ken up, even at as great a sacrifice as that 
~~ of lord Bacon. Nevertheless, when we speak, 


not 

the moral character of his conduct, the cir- 
cumstance, that preceding chancellors had 
taken presents, is of material importance, in 
ascertaining what degree of guilt was incurred 
by lord Bacon i doing it. — Here, too, the 
manners of the age’are to be considered ; the 
taking of presents was a very extensive prac- 
tice. 


egies by all the mesltbe subjects abou 
jiscourt. Quite as many abstract arguments 





4 taking gifts of his subjects, as of a lord chan- 
cellor’s of his suitors. In anage when it is not 
practised, the crime is monstrous; when it 
loses its criminality. 

‘Our readers may see the extent of these 

ractices in an extract from the ‘Reign of 
Elizabeth,’ by Miss Aikin, an authority the 
Jess suspicious here, as that lady has exercis- 
ed her gifts, which are but small, with gveat 
diligence against lord Bacon. 
’ ©The ministers of a sovereign, who scru- 
pled not to'accept of bribes from parties en- 
gaged in Jaw suits, for the exertion of her own 
interest with the judges, could scarcely be ex- 





was so great, that no public character appears: 


ence of gifts and bribes ; and we find: 
Yord Burleigh inserting tk. following among’ 
rules moral and prudential, drawn up for the’ 
use of his son Robert, ‘Wien young :—‘‘ Be’ 
sure tokeep some great man-thy friend.— 
But trouble him not jor trifles. Compliment, 
him often. Present him with many, yet small 
gifis, and of little charge. And if thou have. 
‘Cause to bestow any great gratuity, lét it be’ 
#ome such thing as may be daily in his signt.””| 
~ Ip connexion with this, Miss Atkin quotes: 
the following letter of Hutton, archbishop of. 
York. to the lord treasurer Burleigh: : 

‘fam bold at this time to inform your 






fixed upon the lord chancellor with a prompt-| 


The letter 


standard inapplicable to the age, in which he} 


who preceded- him were in the habit of 


of the justice of his punishment, but of 


On ‘new year’s day, the:sovereign was 







could be framed’ on the impropriety of king’s||. 


‘pected to exhibit much delicacy on this head, 
In fact, theyvenality of the court of Elizabeth 


éven to have professed a disdain of the influ-' 


A 


tweight. 


dordship, what ill success I had iui a suit for a|history of lord Bacon’s fall, for the grounds 


pardon for Miles “Dawson, seminary priest, 
whom I converted: wholly the.-last. summer 
from popery. © Upon his coming to church, 
receiving the holy communion, and taking 
the oath of supremacy, I and the council 
here, about Michaelmas last, joined in_peti- 
tion to her majesty for her gracious perdon, 
and commended the matter to one of the mas- 
ters of requests, and writ also to Mr. Sec- 
retary to further it, if néed were,: which he 
willingly promised to do. In Michaelmas 
term nothing was done. And therefore in 
Hilary term, I being put in mind, that all was 
not done in that court for God’s sake only, 
sent up twenty French crowns of mine own 
purse, as aremembrancer ofthe poor man’s 
pardon, which was thankfully accepted of.’ 
This argument derives new force, when we 
consider, in the next place, that though lord 
Bacon were punished for bribery and corrup- 
tion, he was most certainly innocent of the 
latter, so far as itis understood of unrighteous 
judgments. Out of the two thousand orders 
and decrees published by lord Bacon annual- 
ly; Rushworth assures us, on the authority of 
some learned in the law, that no decree of 
lord Bacon was ever reversed ; and one of 
the profession also said of him, ‘that if he 
sold justice, he sold not. injustice.’ In fact 
there is no crime chargeable to lord Ba- 
con’s account beyond those, which the con- 
ventions of society create. |The moral duty 
of the judge is absolved, if he render equal 
justice.to all ; and Jord Bacon is sot charged 
with not doing so. ms 
Finally, that we may not omit any portion 
of the'truth, out of supposed tenderness to his 
fame, the true source of his extravagant taking 
of presents was his bad husbandry, l:c being 
without a large fortune, of expensive habits, 
no thrift, and given up to his servants. The! 
twenty-cighth article against him inthe charge 
was, ‘that *e hath given away to great exac- 
tions by his servants, both in respect of pri- 


ee SES 


—— 
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|. The farm-hotses of Norfolk were, f 


of that abandonment, with which he is given 
up as the * meanest of mankind.” Fatal as 
his great weakness was, there is neither truth 
nor justice in the appellation; # dees not 
even tolerably well describe the general kind 
of his moral defect. Comparing his charac- 
ter with that of men in much stricter. times, 
we could fix on some of the prowdest names 
in English story, to which deeper moral ex- 
ceptions might.be taken. We will not vio- 
late national courtesy, so far as to name the 
frail and illustrious living, but Pitt and Fox, 
if they fell into the hands of an epigramma- 
tist, like Pope, would either of them serve to 
pointa moral, as dark as the ‘meanest of 
mankind.’ When we consider, moreover, 
that in the same poem, in which Bacon is thus 
hung up to proverbial scorn, so long as the 
English literature shall endure, lord Boling- 
brook is crowned with all the honours of a 
poetical apotheosis, we cannot bat feel indig- 
nant at this perverse distribution of posthu- 
mous, renown. 








ANIMALS. eA 


From Marshull’s Rural Economy. ree 
No H. | 
HORSES. 


Horses.are the only beasts. of labour made » 
use of in the Norfolk husbandry ; there. is 








not, perhaps, one ox worked in the cou 





a small brown-crcacied bread 7 atiame 
but stood hard work, and hard keep, ina re- _ 
markable manner; and two of. them were 
found quite equal.to the Norfolk plow in the 
Norfolk soil. Sse 
vreeds of Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
have been fashionable ; and at present, (per 
haps unfortunately for the .country) the tru 


- - 





vate seals, and otherwise for sealing injunc- 
tious;’ and to this he replied with equal can- 
dour and justice. ‘1 confess it was a great 
fault of neglect in me, that I looked no better 
to my. servants.’ It is in allusion-to -this, 
that, when his servants rose up at his en- 
trance, he said, ‘ sit down’ my masters ; your 
rise hath been my fall.’ 1t is probable, that 
abuses were practised toa great extent in his 
house, and under cover of his authority, of 
which he knew nothing, but of which. the 
odium was throwpv upon him.) And yustly in 
alezal point of view, for it was his duty to 
protect his suitors from the rapacity of his 
servants; justly in a moral point of view, for 
a man certainly sha!! bear the blame of the 
wrong, that comes of his neglect ;_ but chari- 
tably speaking, it is surely less to. be weakly 
negligent as a master, than wilfully corrupt as 
a chancellor. : 
We. cannot persuade ourselves, that the 
foregoing _retlections -are wholly witheut 








Norfolk breed is almost entirely worn out. — 
I have heard sensible old men regret this» 
and, complain heavily against the present. 
breed ; they eat up too much of their corn, 
and are not.so active as their favourite “ old 
sort.”? . are 
The present breed, however, are by no — 
means heavy; on the contrary, being as yet 
a mongrel icind between the two. breeds, they 
are, coinpared with the elephants of Lineoln- 
shire, -a light, punch active tittle horse, 
The singular breed of Suffolk is at present — 
the fashionable cross ;‘and, to my mind,a — 
very judicious one; for, althongh this strange - 
variety of the equestrian species—or, tospeak _ 
from appearances, taishalf-horse half-hog race 
of aniinals—are not so handsome in harnesses 
tae present beautiful breed of Iseicestershire, 
and they appear to me, from a knowledge of 
both kinds, to be better adapted to the Noi olk 
husbandry. .Their principal fanit is e Mat- 
aess if rib: if this could be improved they 








We confess we have made thein, 
from having sought ourselvesin vain, ip the 





would in my opinion, be the first breed of 
draught-horses in the kingdom. 3 
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It is, however, te lighter, nie active’ 





Of late; stallions, of _ the heavier black me 4 
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‘part. of them, which is best adapted to the! 
Norfolk, husbandry. Had the original Nor- 
folk breed been crossed with these, instead of 
the flugs of the Fens, the produce could not 

have failed of being excellentis 

Five’ horses are here called a “ teamer,”’ 
and are usually placed under the care of one 
‘“ teamermani ;’? who, in more leisure-times, 
plows with two of them in the morning and 
with other two in the afternoon ;. but, in ge- 
neral, a labourer, or a boy, works one pair 
of them while the teamerman works the other 
pair, two journies a day ; having always in, 
this case, one horse at rest. 

’ But in feed-time, more particularly in bar- 
ley feel,” the fifth horse goes to harrow ; 
every horse upon the farm going:to work at 
six or seven in the morning, and stays till 
twelve ; goes out again at one or two, and 
remains at work till six or seven. 

In a waggon, upon the road, five horses are 
universally in use. : 

Whether upon the road, or on the farm, the 
common practice i$ for the horses to trot with 
empty carriages. 

Formerly, this admirable custom was car- 
ried too far; instead of trotting for dispatch, 
races Were run, at full speed, upon the road. 
The lead was the goal contended for: a fore- 
horse which would, ata word or signal, break 
out at full speed, was, by the young men who 
took delight in the diversion of “ roading,” 
considered as invaluable. Many wagons, 
and)» some “necks having been broken by this 
dangerous amusement, itis, at present. a 

yod deal laid aside ; though not yet entirely 
eft off. I have myself seen a race of this 
kind : a following team broke out upon a 
common, and, unmindful of the ruts, hollow- 
ways, and roughnesses, contended for the 
Jead ; while the leading teamaseagerly strove 
to keep it ; both‘of them going at as fulla 
gallop as horses in harness could go, for a 
considerable distance ; the drivers stand up- 
right in their respective waggons. . The close 
of the race was the most dangerous part of it; 
for so soon as the fore-horse of the team 
which broke out found that he had gained the 
lead, he rushed eagerly into the road ; which 
in that place: happening to be hollow, it ap- 
péared to me miraculous that,no mischief was 
done. Savage, how€ver, as this custom may 
seeui, the present spirit of activity may be in 
some measure indebted to it; and whenever 
it is wholly laid aside, I hope it will be from 


spirit and inclination to continue it. 
‘Tue KEEP or Horses in Norfolk, notwith- 


pensive than that of other places, where 
Tar ae ae be kept for state 

ather than for labour. This, though preva- 
‘Tent inmany well-cultivated districts, is an 
evident absurdity. There may be cases in 
whith heavy loads are to be drawn short dis- 
tances, and where the number of horses are 
limited, as *n London; in which cases heavy 
werlul horses may be eligibie ; but, from 


the obserWations J have been able to make, a! 








ene 
» neues 


standing the work “a go through, is less ex-} 


compact horse is much fitter ior the varied 
employments upon a farm ;. and, with respect 
to keep, a main consideration in the choice 
of a farm-horse, the advantage is greatly in 
favour of small horses. ‘The present breed 
in Norfolk, still retaining a considerable por- 
tion o; the original blood, are kept at half the 
expense at which many farm-horses, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, are supported.’ 

In the leisure-months of winter, barley- 
straw is, in- general, their only rack-meat ; 
through winter and spring, they are suppered 
up with it; except, perhaps, in the hurry,of 
barley feed-time ; against which a reserve of 
clover-hay is made: provided the teamerman 
does not make away with it before that time. 
A. Norfolk farmer has a similar difliculty in 
preventing his men from stealing, hay, as 
those of other countries have to keep them 
from -pilfering more than their allowance of 
corn. 

1 met with one instance, in which a judi- 
cious regulation was made, with respect to 
horse-hay.. -At Michaelmas, the master sets 
apart what he consider as a suflicient quantity 
to last to the close of barley feed time.— 
This allowance he» consigns wholly to the 
care of his men; who never fail to husband 
it in such a manner as to have the necessary 
reserve at barley feel} whereas before he 
fell upon this regulation, his horses were ei- 
therworkeddown to skeletons, or he was oblig- 
ed to buy hay for them at that season. 


With respect to.corn. a bushel each horse. 
a week, is, the busiest season considéred as 


an ample allowance, in more leisure-times a 
much less quantity suftices. 

Oats are the usual horse-corn: but barley, 
when cheap orunsaleable, is sometimes given 
to horses. In this case, it is generally “ malt- 
ed ;” that is,steeped, and afterwards spread 
abroad, for a few days, until it begins to ve- 
getate ; and, in -this crisis, is given to the 
horses. It is thought tobe less heating, in 
this state, than it is when given to the horses 
in its natural state. 

Chaff is universally mixed with horse-corn ; 
the great quantities of corn grown in the coun- 
try afford, in general, a sufficiency of natural 
chaff; so that eut chaff is not much in use ; 
the chaff, or rather the awns, of barley, which 
in some places, are thrown as useless to the 
dung-hill, are here in good esteem as _horse- 
provender, QOat-chaif is deservedly con- 
sidered as being of a much inferior quality. 

The Summer keep of horses, is almost whol- 
ly, clover:—-some few tares are‘grown, but 
the quantity is inconsiderable. 

Soiling horses, in the stable, is not here a 
practice ; except tor baiting in the day-time ; 
the horses being universally kept out at night , 
and, generally, in cloyer-lays. 4 
| A singular expedient to prevent their break- 
ing pasture is bere practised :—Horses inciin- 
ed to this vice are chained, two-and-two, by 
the fore-teet ; one end. of a chain, about a 
yard long, being fastened with a shackle to the 
igar-foot of one horse, and the otaer end to 





though an excellent way of preventiny, their 
rambling, is a dangerous practice ; accidents 
frequently happen. 1 Knew an instance of 
two horses coupled in this manner, falling tn- 
toa marl-pit twenty feet deep; and though, 
one of them miraculously escaped in a great 
measure unhurt, the other was mangled in a 
manner equally singular, and died or the 
spot. Accidents apart, the practice is a good 
one ; horsés accustomed to be coupled in this 
manner, become, in a striking manfer, tracta- 
ble’ and civil’ to each other; so that. their 


rupted, as in theory might be conceived. 
Another practice, singular | believe to 
Norfolk, is that of * roping” horses, not only 
in common-fields but in inclosures ; thus, ii- 
stead of turning the horses loose into a piecé 
of clover, the practice is to tedder them upon 
it; beginning on one side, and clearing the 
herbage as they go. This is a middle way 
between soiling and pasturing ; it saves the ex- 


soiling does: on the other hand, it is more 
savitiy of herbage than pasturing is, but there 
is not only trouble and expense, but a degree 
of risk, in roping. | 


AGRICULTURE. 
From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 

The following communication is-from a vex 
ry respectable farmer of the county of Hills- 
borough, who has not learned his farming 
“ by book,”’ but-by actual experience—and 
whose exertions in the agricultural cause de- 
serve the praise and emulation of his brethren. 
The methods of culture he recommends ap- 
pear to be rational, and the fact that he has 
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repeatedly drawn the premiums of our Agri- . 


cultural Society commends his experiments 
to the attention and trial of our farmers. 
From actual experiment, 1 would recom- 
mend to my brother Farmers, the tollowing 
mode of cultivating Inpran Corn, Potatoes; 
Wueat and Grass, on old farins, where the 
soil is congenial to the growth of the same. 
Plough your grass land, which you intend 
for planting the next season, soon after the 
the crop of hay is taken off; and be careful 
not to take up any more than youcan mauure 
well the next spring ; at which time, when 
your iand is dry enough to work without 
treading in the surface, harrow the sods fine ; 
then cart on all your winter manure, and 
spread about twenty loads or 700 bushels per 
acre on moist land ; if dry land, less will do. 
If tle manure has been handled over several 
times, fermented and made fine, so much the 
vetter, for the first crop at least; andifin a 
state of fermentation at the time, spread, and 
plough it in whiie warm, and sutier as little 
grass to escape as possible. Plough fine, and 
as many times as you please. - Your land will 
wot be injured by too much ploughing, wien 
suilicrently dry. When. you have doue 
plougiing, with a very light plough furrow 








ihe ofi-foot of the other. ‘This, however, 





for your rows, about three feet apart, and 


feeding and sleeping is not so much inter-. 


pense of mowing, and carrying to the stable; a 
but does not eat up the herbage soclean as” 
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light as only to level down the 





high part of 


_ the former furrows, and leave a plain mark 


for your rows ;—then, if the weather is warm 
and the time has arrived for planting, strew 
your rotten barn yard manure in the furrows, 
at the rate of about eight or ten loads fer 
acre. ‘Then drop and cover your seed corn 
on the old manure, two kernels to each foot 
of the row ; placing them a few inches a part, 
so that if both should grow, you can pull up 
one without injuring the roots of the other, 
as one to a foot in the rows is enough to stand 
after the first hoeing ; at which time be care- 
ful to pull up all over, or your crop will be 
mjured by being too thick. Hoe in sucha 
manier as to destroy a// the weeds ; but make 
no hill about your corn in the whole process 
of hoeing. The smoother the surface of the 
field when your hoeing is done, the stronger 
the corn roots will hold to support the stalk. 

The roots will spread in every direc*ion 
near the surtace of the earth, where they _re- 


~ ceive the effects of the warm rays of the sun, 
the nitric particles of the earth, and have a 


rich mould below, into which they will pene- 
trate so far as it is sufficiently lightened and 
ynade warm for their use. © It is a well known 
fact that Indian corn will. not grow without 
heat, any more than the rush without water ; 
ifso, why should we (as others have done) 
plant the seed in deep furrows or holes, and 
raise a hill about the stalks as they grow, and 


keep the roots deep covered in the cold earth, years been a Subject of inquiry; and most wri- 


excluded from the warm surface of the field. 
Is it reasonable that this latter mode can be 
conducive to the growth of corn as the for- 
mer ? 


If any are at a stand and wish to know, 
Let them try the experiment row by row, 
By planting one row deep inchills, 

And more shallow the next in drills. 


TI have planted my corn mostly in rows of 


single stalks, for several years past, and in 
several different ways. Last season I planted 
my field in the above mentioned manner; 
except two rows through the field I planted 
in hills of about three feet apart, and had 
about three stalks stand ina hill on an aver- 
age; and tended itequally. At harvest time, 
I gathered and measured-the ears wiich grew 
on the two hill rows by itself. J then ga- 
thered and measured the ears taken off of the 
two next rows, which stood in single stalks 
of one foot a part, and found the latter ex- 
ceeded the former in proportion of ong sixth 
part more. [am Satisfied, that if | had plant- 
ed my field in hills in the common way, last 
year. | should have lessened my crop at least 
eleven or twelve bushels of corn per acre.— 
The expense of cultivation in this way will 
cost about one day’s work per acre more than 
the common method of planting, and I have 
no doubt it will increase the crops, on an 
average, one sixth part. 

1 would recouimend the preparation of the 
field for Potatoes the same as for Indian Coro. 
The planting to be, one large, potatoe, if of 
ihe large white kind, to every foot and a haif 
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iskin of perfect formation in those grains which 
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of the row; and bring a little mould up a 
round tie hill in hoeing; but not to make 
large hill. 

In this-way I consider your corn and pota- 
toe fields prepared in the best manner for’ s 
crop of wheat, or other grain, the next season, 
The toliowing spring, plough it light and fine, 
harrow. it down smooth ; then sow (if wheat) 
about one and a haif bushel per acre, whici: 
has been soaked from 24 to 48 hours in a 
pickle of about half the strength of the strong 
est brine. When the pickle is turned off, 

dd slacked lime or good house ashes, as 
much as will make it sufficiently dry for sow4 
ing. If you calculate for your next crop to 
be Grass, sow a peck of herd’s*grass seed and 
10 or 12 pounds of clover seed per acre; 
then put it in with a light harrow or a switch} 
made oi brush ior that purpose. 

lu this way we get one crop of Indian Corn 
or Potatoes; one crop of Wheat, Flax, or 
other grain and jour or five crops of Hay, 
with one coat of mauure; and that without 
impoverishing our fields, is the opinion of 

A FARMER, 
In the County of Hillsborough. 
March 28, 1822, 


+o 
From Poulson’s American. ~ 
SMUT IN WHEAT, 
The cause of Smut in Wheat has for many 


a 
oa 





oearance except that on close, exaffintion a 
‘mall puncture was discovercd in every grain 
in which change of colour had taken piace, 
and this change found to have begun. on the 
ide punctured in. every instance in which a 
pirtial change hadoccurred. 
It was natural to conclude that this punc- 
ture was the work of an insect, guided by in- 
stinct to perpetuate its species, by depositing 
an egg in the grain of wheat. This egg was 
at length discovered, though scarcely percep- , 
tible by the naked eye ; but, after a few days, 
it becarme a maggot of 1-10 to 1-8 of an inch 
in length. Some of the emutty heads being 
preservea in a glass vessel, it was found, at a 
subsequent period, that this maggot left the in- 
terior of the grain, making a small aperture, ' 
but perished in the glass vessel, most proba- 
for the want of earth. It must be observed, 
however, that some grain, which had been 
punctured, and in which -the colour was 
changed, did not contain any maggots, and in 
these the aperture closed, and they became | 
hard grains of smut, ee og Pe 
These discoveries naturally led to the in- 
quiry by what insect were these eg s deposit- 
ed? And after attentive observation it was 
detected. This.insect is of the Curculio spe- 
cies, and so nearly resembling that which is so_ 
very destructive of fruit, parncnie plums, 
that it was difficult to say there was any difier- 
ence, except in size, for it appeared smaller. 







































ers respecting it have come tothe’concttsien; 
that itwassimply a fungus production. To this 
conclusion it was difficult to assent, as it ap- 
peared contrary to the operations of nature, 
that such a production should be found in a 
head of Wheat containing some perfectly 
sound grains, attached to a healthy and vigo- 
rous stalk, and exhibiting the appearance of a 


were found to coitain Smut. © Still there 
was akind of mystery about the origin of 
these grains, which rendered it difficult to re- 
fuse assent to the general conclusion, wheu it 
was undeniable that their interior substance 
gave strong indication of a fungus origin. It 
is believed, however, that this mystery may 
now be unveiled; and that it can be shown, 
from actual observation made in conjunction 
with an experienced agriculturist, that the 
Smut in Wheat is produced by an insect. 
Some particularly nice Wheat, known to be 
clear of Smut, wassown during the Fall of {820 
and gave every indication of a fine crop in 
the Spring of 1821. When this Wheat came 
into the milky state, some indications of Smut 
were discovered, which mduced, at’this early 
period, a careful examination of its progress. 
The result was that in the same head, some 
grains were found, the interior substance of 
which was entircly changed in colour, though 
jof ‘various shades, from a:light brown to a 
Smut black ; some, were only partially chanz- 
ed in colour, one side brown, and the other of 
its uatural white; and others remained per- 
ectly sound. In ‘the-earlier stages ‘of the 





The eye of a Naturalist. might perhaps have 
detected son in Organizauion.— 






























This discovery seemed, in a great measure, to 
unveil the mystery of the disease, as it is cal- 
led, the smut in wheat. The habits of the 
Curculio are so peculiar that although its de- 
predations on plumbs are 30 common as to — 
render it difficult to raise this fruit in perfec- 
tion, yet few can say they have ever detected. 
the insect.in the act of stinging the plumb; 
and though thousands of plumbs are Vesas: Roe 
have been stung in one night, the agent isstilh = ~ | 
invisible. It is wellknown, that most ofthe | 
plumbs fall off the tree after a certain time, 
and are then found to contain a maggot, 
which seon leaves them, and, no doubt, pene- — 
trates the earth for shelter until another sea- 
son. 7 Page 

It is observable, however, that some plumbs. 
are stung which do not fall, and it is ound. —~ 
that in these an egg was not deposited. | 
analogy between the object and: pro 
depredations of this gnsect on pl 
wheat, is strony, and by further attention 
its operations on the latter will.no doubt 
strengthepéga | Sa a a ee 
The observations made in the spring of 1821, 
were again repeated in 1822, and completely _ 
confirmed the results previously obtained ;~ 
but a» the crop of the latter year did notcon-~ 
tain much Smut, they were net extended So - 
as to obtain that information which is. yet de- 
sirable. _ is a San 
The conclusions drawn 
tions already made, are... » . . Qe 
First, Thatthe Smat in wheat, whether 
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from the observa~. : 





change, the skin of the grain had a natural ap- 









called fungus er not, is actually produced by 
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‘the sting of an insect, whilst-the grain is jn 
the earliest stage of the milky state, and that 
the change jn colour is a Chemical change, 
~- Second, That this insect is of the Curculio 
species; and - 
‘Third, That its depredations are committed 
with the instinctive design of propagating its 
species. 
_ Itis evidently desirable that the conclusion 
here drawn should be confirmed by more 
feneral observation, to induce which is the 
_ object of this publication. As the wheat has 
now approached the milky state, the time for 
observation is at hand, and the attention of 
farmers, partieularly those who have any rea- 
S0h to suspect smut in their wheat, should be 
given to the subject. If this is delayed until 
the wheat ‘approaches maturity, when the 
smut is Ti general first noticed, they will not 
be able to discover its progress, nor the in- 
séct by which it is occasioned. ; 
“Tits operation, no doubt, continued a few 
Wants only,and are conducted with all. the 
Shution of this insect. It is evidently very 
desirable that it should be ascertained at 
what time the maggot leaves the grain, whe- 
ther before or aficr havest ; andits progress 
Yrom that time until it again. takes. wing ‘the 
ensuing spring, This information would na- 
turally lead to the best measures of remedy} 
for the evil. ‘Those who are enabled to make 
satisiactory observations, should communicate 
facts, to those Editors of public Journals who 
‘ure disposed ta pramote the interests of Agri- 
culture, that through this medium, they may 
become generally known. As off fruit trees 
in the vicinity of the city, have been unusual- 
‘Ty annoyed by the Curculio this season, there 
48, perhaps, the greater reason to apprehend 
its dépredations on wheat, which should prove 
an additional inducement to give close atten- 
tion to this interesting investigation. A. L, 
Philadelphia County, 6th. mo 9,1823. 
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From the New England Farmer. 
Farmer's and @ 
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ardner’s Remembrancer. 
Sea oe tee. 
Horse. Raxe,—In our observations, (p. 
373) on the subject of hay-making we forgot 
to mention a machine for raking hay, which 















seems very well adapted to the purpose of 
: _) Saying manual labor. The following remarks 
and description of the machine we allude to 
OW. iblished in the Pittsfield (Mads. 


d_republishe@ in the «second vol- 
‘of “ Memoirs of the Board of Agricul- 
id of ‘ow prices of pro- 
du essity ofeconomy,_ renders| 
_it expedient to inquire whether the labor 
of conducting our farms may ‘not be abridged 
by the dutidiaction’ of what are called labor 
Bes saving machines. My attention has_ been 
= . ~~ ealled to the, consideration of the subject. 
~ In one instance, viz. that of gathering hay. af- 
2 “ter it is made, Iam confident the labor and 

expense may be-greatly abridged.._ In one or 
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|imay.be three and a half iaches by two anda 





has been introduced and used most success- 
fully. ‘Zo satisfy myself fully on the subject, 
the last season and the present, ! have had 
one inoperation. It has exceeded my expec- 
tations, and | now recommend it to the im- 
mediate use ofall our farmers. It will ena- 
ble one man, with a steady horse and boy, to 
perform atleast as much work in gathering 
hay into winrow and pile as six gcod men can 
accomplish, and as clean as is commonly done 
in raking by hand. ‘The experiment which I 
have made will warrant this statement. The 
expense of the Horse Rakeis small, not eX-} 
ceeding two dollars. Jt is constructed thus: 
Take a stick of tumber ofsay any stout wood. 
Ash, chesnut, fir, or sprace wi'l be sufii- 
cient—ten. feet long if your mowing lands are 
free of obstructions, and if obstructed with 
stumps or rocks, then shorten the head of the 
rake to your convenience. The rake head 


half diameter, or as you please. The teeth 
should betwenty-two inches long, and one inch 
by one inch and a half diameter, and set 
firmly into the head about two inches and a 
half apart. ‘These teeth may be made of firm 
white ash, or walnut, or oak. The teeth 
should be made at the end to turn up, so as 
to run on the ground like a small sled, and 
not into the earth. Qn the top of the head 
should be fixed about seven small standards, 
eighteen inches long, to prevent the hay fal- 
ling over the head. In the centre of the 


Oar 





ged up by the rake into bundles large enough 
for making cocks. a 
Horine Corn, Garnpew Vecetasies, &e. 
Some farmers hoe their corn twice, others 
three times, but it is believed that it is rarely 
hoed too often. We have heard a perso ob- | 
serve that he hoed a small patch of corn in 
his garden every morning, Sundays excepted, 
{fom the time it was an inch or two in height, 
till the top stalks or tassels made their appear- 
ance, or as the phrase is, the corm had “ tos- 
tled out.”’ The consequence was that the 
corn came forward with uncommon rapidity, 
and he had ears fit to roast a fortnight earlier 
than his neighbours, whose corn with equal 
advantages in other respects, was hoed but — 
‘three times. Some people hoe their land very 
superficially but they are but shallow cultiva- 
tors. Dr. Deane observed that “ the deeper 
land is hoed, the greater advantage do plants 
receive, from hoeing, if due care be taken — 
that their roots be not disturbed; or too much =~ 
cut to pieces.”” Mr. Cobbett (under the head 
cultivation, American Gardener, par. 178, ~ 
&c.) says, “If the subject be from seed, the 
first thing is to see that the plants stand ata 
proper distance from each other; because if 
left too close they cannot come to good, 
Let them also be thinned early; ‘for, even 
while in seed-leaf, they injure each other.— 
Carrots, parsnips, lettuces, every thing, ought 
to be thinned in the seed-leaf, ~ é 
‘* Weeds never ought to be suffered to ge 































or 


head fix two handles, suchas yuu bare 
ploughs, at a suitable distance, to guide“ and 
steady the rake. From the ends of the rake, 
extend a rope, of the size of a cart rope, to 
fasten the horse’s collar. The distance of 
the horse frem the rake may be ‘such as. to 
leave room for the hay to gather. Observa- 
tion will soon direct the length of the ropes. 
Care must be used to have the teeth set even 
and firm, that they may gun near the earth. 
This rake is. used to collect the hay into win- 
row, or pile it—amd it is useful in all grain 
fieldsto glean the seattered grain, and to lay 
down the stubble close te the earth to rot 
and promote putrefaction. 

“P. S. A Horse Rake is in use on the 
farm of Thomas Gold, Esq. at Pittsfield. 

The Farmer’s Assistant likewise gives ap 
account of this implement, corresponding 
with the abowe, and adds that “ the teeth, 
when in operation, run along the ground 
nearly horizontally, with the points a little 
the lowest, so as to run under-the hay, aad 
as they take it up the upright slats retain it 
till the rake is full, when the man who fol- 
lows it behind turns it over, and thus empties 
it in a row ; then lifts it over the hay, thus! 
emptied, and sets in beyond it; and so it 
proceeds on, till itis again filled; and the pro- 
cess again repeated. 

* When one .strip across the piece is thus' 
raked up, the horse is turned round, and 
another strip israked in the same manner, 
emptying the hay at the ends of the last heaps 
raked up, that in this;way winrowsare formed. 











“two sections ‘of our country, the Horse Rake 





te-eny-ciao cither jn field orgarden. In Eng- 
land where it rains or drips sometimes for 
months together,” it is impossible to prevent 
weeds from growing. But in this fine climate 
under this blessed sun, who“tever absents ¥ 
himself more than abvut forty-eight hours at 7 
a time, and who will scorch a dandelion root ~~ 
ora dock root to death ina day, and lengthen | 
a water-melon shoot twenty-four-inches in as 
many hours at a time : in this*climate, scan- 
dalous indeed it is to see the garden or field 
infested with weeeds. ) 
‘‘ But, besides the act of killingaveeds, cul+ — 
tivation means moving the earth between the 
plants while growing. This assists them in 
their growth ; it feeds them ;-it raises food for 
their roots to live upon. A mere flat-hoeing ~ 
does nothing but keep down the weeds. - The 
hoeing when the plants are become stout 
should be deep ; and, in general, with a hoe 





es oe 


that has spanes instead of a mere flat plate.— . 
In short, a sort of prong in the posture of a : 
hoe.*- And th» spanes of this préng-hoe may / 
be lohger or shorter, according to the nature € 
of the-crop. Deep hoeing is enough in some € 
cases; but in others digging Is necessary to Mi 
produce a fine and full crop. If any body will b 
have a piece of cabbages, and will dig. twice tl 
between .the rows of one half of them during d 
their growth, and let the other half of the . ul 
piece have nothiug but a flat hoeing; that pers g¢ 
son will find that the half which bas been dig- *_ i, 

L 





* Hoes of a similar kind may be obtained ~ 





When it is thus raked into winrows, is drag- 
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at the Agricultural Establishment, . Ne. 26, 
Merchants’ Row, Boston. | 











i cease, or be only superficial, when the roots 


_ themoff witha scythe or sickle, that they may 
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will, when the crop is ripe, 
if not quite, twice as much as 
the other half. But why need this be®said in 
an Indian corn country, where it is so well 
known, that, without being ploughed between 
the corn will produce next to nothing ? 

‘It may appear, that, to dig thus amongst 
growing plants is to cut off or tear off their 
roots, of which the ground is full. ‘This is 
really the case, and this does great good, for 
the roots thus cut asunder, shoot again from 
the plant side, find new food, and send in- 
stantly, fresh vigor to the plant, The effect 
of this tillage is quite surprising. We are 
hardly aware of its power in producing vege- 
tation ; and we are still less aware of the dis- 
tance to which the roots of plants extend in 
every direction.”’ : 

We believe, however, that after plants 

have arrived at nearly their full size, it injures 
them to cut off their fibrous roots, While 
the plant is young and thrifty it may have the 
power to re-produce its roots if they are cut 
off, but not so when it has come near te ma- 
turity. Dr. Deane says “ hoeing  shouid 


d between, 
weigh, nearly, 


are so far extended as to be injured by hoeing. 
ag will bear a little cutting without injury. 
“er when a root is cut offseveral new branch- 
es will come in its place.” Our farmers in 
general, and we believe correctly, decline to 
use the plough or horse hoe, among corn, af- 
ter it has set for ears, as the phrase is or in 
other words, the. ears have began to form; 
because, they say, it injures the roots and 
prevents the ears from filling so well.as they 


lit is stated that ‘‘ immediately after half hil- 


||higher upon the stalk ; on the part where re 


(Mass. Agricultural Journal, vol. vi, p, 242) 
ling, the suckers were all carefully cut off.” 
Col. Valentine’s statement of having raised 
116 bushels and 28 quarts toe an an acre, (see 
page 178 of our paper,) mentions that “all the 
suckers were pulled out in July ; and in Au- 
gust all the suckers were again taken away, 
together with the false stalks, and those: that 
were smutty.” Mr. Lemuel Davis, howev- 
er, by am experiment, which ig related in our 
first No. page 8, arrived ata different result. 

The gentleman last mentioued states that 
when he cut off the suckers from the stalks, 
he found “ such-a proportion of the juice 
Wept out where the sucker was taken off that 
the growth was not so large, and the ear set 


suckers were not: taken -off,.the corn was 
thicker set and more prominent—the ears set 
ten or twelve inches nigher the ground, and 
were a good proportion®larger.”” On. the 
whole, we think that further experiments to 
ascertain the effects produced by removing 
the suckers are much to be desired; and we) 


hope that farmers in general will pay so much] 


attention to this subject as to take oif or bury 
the suckers in at least one row of their field, 
and compare its product with the next im which 
the suckers are suffered. to remain. The 
time and manner of performing this operation 
should also be carefully noted, and the whole 
made public for the benefit of the community. 


— Ito 


From the American Farmer. 





would do otherwise. But if weeds ebeopd 
among the corn at. the later 
growth, they should be pulled. up by hand, 
destroyed by.shallow hoeing, or.it would be 
better than leaving them untouched, to chip 


at-ieast_ be prevented irom running to seed. 

Qne of the purposes to be eifected by. hoe- 
ing is to nourish the plants by drawing fresh 
_ soil near to them, and by the same means to 

cause them to stand more firmly. But this 
should be done with caution. Hilling exces- 
sively hurtful, as it does not permit the roots 
to have so much benetit from the rains, and 
too much hinders the influence of the sun up- 
on the lowermost roots. If, bowever, the 
ground be dry, and the season warm, it nay 
be well to make the hills somewhat larger and 
higher than would otherwise be expedient. 

It seems to -be a point not yet fully settled 
whether it is best to cut off, or otherwise de- 
stroy the suckersofIndian corn. The Farmers 
Assistant tells us, that ‘the growth of suck- 
ers is injurious to the crop, and ought to be 
either pulled up, or bent down to tue ground 
with earth sufficieut to kill them 5 and this is 
believed to be the better way, as by this mea:. 
the principal stalk is not injured by woun- 
ding.” We believe in cultivating the premi- 
um crops in Massachusetts, the suckers were 
generally taken away. Inthe Hon. Mr. Hun- 


neweill’s account of his raising a crop of Oi 


periods of its} ; 


frequent failure of their crops, 


alluded to, will satisfy any person as to the} 


OLD WHEAT RECOMMENDED FOR SEED. 


Dear Sir. 
Jn page 220 of your 4th volume, I find the 
use of old Wheat for seed, recommended in 
preference *to new seed, as a preveritive 
against the smutand mildew. 
from the letter of Mr. Pitter, extracted from 
the London Farmer’s Journal, that the use off 
old wheat for seed is very common in Eng- 
land; a practice, probably, introduced by the 
In this 
country, I believe, the use of new- wheat is 
universal. Since the receipt of the an/or- 
mation of the general destruction of our wheat 
crops, from every quarter of our country, | 
have searched many agricultural works of 
high.authority, for information en this very 
interesting subject, without having met with 
a live throwing any light upon it. . It is a 
consoling reflection, that there is in many 
parts oi the United States, an abundant sup- 
ply of wheat of the last year, of a good 
quality, to supply the deficiency of seed-irom 
ine crop of the present season—and | have 
4x0 doubt but a reference to the letter above 


salety of depending on it, in preference. to} 
vew wheat of'au iuierior quality. If doubis 
~hould exist in the minds of-aay of our practi- 
cai farmers I should hke to see their reasons}} 
aimst the use of old wheat, It is now the 





hungred and eleven bushels of corn to an acre 


It wouldappear| 





question, previous to the seeding time of 

approaching autumn. oe 

Respectfully, your pine : 

June 6, 1823. as aes 
THS PLOUGH BOY. 
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_ The valuable Address of Dan Braptey, Esq. 
delivered hefore the Agricultural Society of 














appear in our’ next. 


we had commenced the lengthy article, just 
finished, on the charactet of, Francis Bacon, 
that unrivalled Philosopher, and ornament of 


human nature. 
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PRESERVATION OF CRAIN, &C. FROM MICE. 


Mr. Macdonald, of Scalpa, in the Hebrides, 
having some years ago, suffered considerably 
by mice, put at thebottom, near the centre, 


was raised, three or four stalks of wild @nint,, 
with the leaves on, gathered near a brook in 
a neighbourifig field, and never after had any 
of his grain consumed. He then tried the 
same experiment with his cheese and other 


mice ; and with equal effect, by laying a few 
leaves, gre@n or dry, on the articles to be pre~ 


serveds—Philos, Magazine. . 
<a lh ist — ar 


From the “American Farmers 

HOW TO PRESERVE PICKLES. 
Dear st, ee 
Observing in your paper of the 23d ult. an 
article on the subject of “ reclaiming frozen 
pickles,” reminds me“of the manner my wife 
preserves them ; by which means, le n be 
frozen evér so hard, they are not in the least 
injured, but ‘are as hard, green, and bright at 
this moment as in the fall. ; 
To twelve quarts of boiling water, put a, 
pint of salt ; as soon as it isalissolved, put in 
the cucumbers, peppers, or amy other vegeta- 
ble you wish to preserve, and set the vessel 
near the fire, se as to keep them blood warm, - 
Change this brine every other day, during: 





cabbage leaves. At the end of this time, 
vessel in which you mean to preserve ‘them,’ 
and pouren them boiling vinegar, Beat 
thera. Becareful to stir them occasionally 
to preven! a.seum rising on the*top,” ~ 

~ SAG RICOLA, 
Pittsfield, (Ms) tne, 1823. 


Richmond 16th June, 1823) 








yloper time ior inquiry tuto the merits of the 
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Onondaga, on the 10th of October last, will — 
It would have been . 
given before ; but was not received till after” — 


and at the top of each stack, or mow, as it 


farticles kept in store, and often injured 5y° 
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forrteen days, and keep it covered with fresly - 


take them from the brine, put them: into the 
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“ Crops of wheat in’ Virgibia, notwi > 
ing the ravages of the Fly, will at Secor 
than was expected some weeks ago,”—Jhj 
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UNPRINCIPLED AMBITION. 






































BY Te Ge FESSENDEN. 


Ambition ‘improperly directed, and desti- 
. tute of principié, is a fruitless source of he- 

man misery, and causes most of, the.calami- 
ties of life. Many of? its votaries, instead of 
rendering thémselves notable, become notori- 
ous, and obtain infamy in escaping obscurity. 
“Phey cannot endure the idea of gliding silent- 
ly down. the stream of life into thas gulf of 
obiivion, without leaving so muchas a bubble 
or-a ripple behind them ; and therefore-trou- 
ble the waters as much as possible during 
their passage from'time to eternity. Itis to be 
feared that there are more men like Eratos- 
tratus, Who set fire to the temple of Ephesus 
- for. no other purpose than to preserve his 
name from oblivion, than like the ‘“* Man of 
Ross” who did good without secking fame, 
and found that 


‘One self-appreving hour whole years out- 
weighs, 
- Of stupid starers, and of loud bhuzzas.”’ 


~ But the man is happier both here and here- 
_ after, who : 


‘Along the cool sequester’d vale of life, 
* Still keeps the noisless tenor of his way,”’ 


than he who “ wades through slaughter to a 
throne,”’ and “shuts the of mercy on 
mankind.”’ ss apse. ry y 
Dr. Darwin, in his elaborate work entitled 
_Zoonomua, treats of Ambition as a disease, 
and thus describes its symptoms, and method 
of cure. es 3 

** Ambition. —A carelessness about the opi- 
nions of othersis said by Xenophor to be the 
source Of imprudence ; certainly a proper re- 
gard for what others think of us frequently in- 
cites us to virtuous actions, and deters us from 
vicious Ones; and increases our happiness by 
enlarging the sphere of our sympathy, and by 
‘flattering cur vanity. — 


All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 
: Sear Pore. 

“ When this reverie of ambition excites to 
!-., conquer nations or to enslave them, it has 
Deen the source of innumerable wars, and the 
>. occasion of. great devastation of mankind.— 
“°° Cwsar is reported to have boasted that he 
had. destroyed three millions of his siheaiins! 

and one million of his friendss”. r.. 
« The works of Homer are supposed to 
“have done great injury to mankind by inspir- 
; ing a love of military glory Alexander was 
gaid to sleep with.them always-on his pillow. 
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a “ . pears the hero of the lliad, in the following 


Abstract what others feel, what-others think, | 


~ How like a mad butcher amid a flock of sheep}} 


they fly, 
Black, bloody drops the smoking chariot dye> 
The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage 


tore ; 
Atid thick the groaning axles dropp’d with 
gore. 


High o’er the scene of death Achilles stood, 
All grim with dust, all horrible in blood : 
Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame ; 
Such is the lust of never-dying fame! 


‘“* The cure must be taken from moral wri- 
ters. Woolaston says Caesar conquered. Pome 
pey ; that is, a man whose name.consisted of 
the letters C. x. s. a. r. conquereda long time 
agu, a Man, whose name consisted of. the let- 
ters P. o. m. p. e. y. and that, this is all that 
remains of either of them. Juvenal also at- 
tacks this mode of dmsarity. Sat. X, 166.. 





Idemens et savas curre per alpes 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias. 


Which is thus translated by Dr. Johnson : 


And left a mame at which the world turn’d 
pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


If Dr.. Caustic may be permitted to add 
any ingredients to Dr. Darwin’s prescriptions, 
the will give the following moral 


ANTIDOTES TO AMBITION, 


When men of arrogance attempt to soar 
Above the limits of their destin’d sphere, 
‘Their every effort serves to sink them Tower, 

Curtail’d and baffled in their mad career. 


Yet witless wights, in rash pursuit of fame, 

Strive for pre-eminence of power and place; 
Who, if'they gain the rank at whieh they aim, 
Become the heralds of their own disgrace. 


Some fools are smitten with the leve of dress, 

And spend their little ail to make a show ; 

Pride proves the cause and preclude of dis- 
tress 5 

Attempts at high life bring the coxcombs 
low. | 


Some splendid sinners, proud of being vile, 
For genteel vices high pretensions urge, 
Enact the rake and debauchee in style, 
And claim a wreath for meriting a scourge. 


Some place their pride in wealth, by fraud 
obtaintd, 
Cash, houses, lands, the purchases of guilt; 
The conqueror boasts of battles he has gaiu’d, 
Aad laurels drench’d in blood uniustly spilt. 





All such vain-boasters glory in their shame, 
The meed of vice no honor can bestow, 
Impell’d by pride, bad eminence their aim, 
They gain, at last, pre-eminence in woe. 
SS Pe Sam SS . 
From the Domestic Encyclopedia. 
Use of Sulphur, indestroying Insects onPlants. 
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His fiery coursers, as the chariot rolls, ~ flou Su:phur in a piece of muslin or fine 


linen, aud with this the leaves of young shoots 
of planis should be dusted, or it may be thrown 
on them by means of a common swansdown 
puff, or even @ dressing-box. 

Fresh assurances have repeatedly been re- 
ceived of the powerful infldenceéof sulphur 
against the whole tribe of insects and worms 
which infest and prey upon vegetables. Sul- 
phur has also been found to promote the 
health of plants on which it was sprinkled := 
and that peach trees, in particular, were re- 
markably improved by it.. [It has likewise 
been observed, that the verdure, and other 
healthful appearances. were perfectly increas- 


formed subsequently to the operation, and 
having no sulphur on their surfaces, served 
as a Comparative index, anc pointed out dis- 
tinctly the accumulation of health. 


Hic ; for the quantity of new shoots and leaves 


Cleanse your Cellars.—If you wish to live 
out half your days, be careful not to be ir the 
habit of breathing the gasses of putrefaction, 
vegetable or animal. We do not. pretend to 
say whether a parcel of rotten and rotting po- 
tatoes, cabbages, turnips, and other vegeta- 


is called yellow fever or not. Buta kind of 
fever may be manufactured from vegetable 
or animal putrefaction, which) may prove as 
fatal, though perhaps not quite so rapid in its 
progress, as the genuine plague of the West- 
Indies, or the Levant. Beef brine, or pork 
brine, suffered to stand too long, become very 


emaolling is injurious to the health. We have 


||be@n assured by physicians of eminénce, that 


they have every reason for believing that bil- 
lious or typhus fevers of a malignant and fatal 
kind, have orginated from sources of this des- 
cription. Dead rats or mice, in a wall or 
ceiling, are detrimental to health as well as 
otiensive. We very much doubt whether any 
thing effectual can be done to counteract the 
effects of their effluvia, unless the substances 
themselves can be come at, and removed. 
The following has been recommended a an 
effectual mode of freeing a room from the of- 


other animal :—* Take a small earthern ves- 
sel-or gallipot, into which puta little salt _pe- 
tre, more or less according to the size of the 
room ; pour upon this a sufficient quantity of 
sulphuric acid [oil of vitriol] so as compiete- 
ly to saturate it, and shut the room up ciosely 
for an hour, in which time it will be found to 
‘be perfectly free from the offensive smell.” 
Se 
i= COMMUNICATIONS and SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by 
the Ep:ror at 35, Columbia Street.—— 
Hach. volume comprises twelve months, or 
afty-two numbers—the numbers are issued 





}pweekly on Tuesdays, and the volume com- 


mences the first Tuesday in June. — 
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and its Benefits for Vegetation,—Tie up som€|| PAYABLE IN ADYANCEs © 
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bles, decaying in a Cellar, will produce what 


offensive, and whatever offends the sense of - 


fensive smell occasioned by .a dead rat or. 
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